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Editor’s 
introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Texas Tech University 


In this Summer 2002 issue of the Journal of Thought, readers are 
offered a smorgasbord of ideas covering such diverse but sometimes 
overlapping subjects as equal educational opportunity, dialogue in 
research, didacticism in education, transfer of learning, critical dis- 
course in preparing future administrators, language policy in a South 
African university, and discipline in a P-12 school district. The articles, 
then, offer informative and stimulating encounters for nearly everyone. 
Those involved in multicultural ideas and projects will be especially 
interested in Larry Hubbell’s essay. Professors in educational leadership 
programs and in educational foundations will want to look carefully at 
the work of Deron R. Boyles and Doug Davis. Those concerned with 
questions of teaching and learning will profit from a study of the articles 
by Lanna Andrews, Douglas McKnight, and Paul Gathercoal and Vir- 
ginia Nimmo. Anyone involved in educational research will find the work 
of Carole MacInnis and John P. Portelli insightful. Gregory J. Fritzberg’s 
work has significant implications for anyone concerned with an equi- 
table and just education system and social setting. 

To begin with, we offer a follow-up essay to an earlier discussion of 
equal educational opportunity by Fritzberg. In his Spring 2001 piece, 
“Opportunities of Substance: Reconceptualizing Equality of Educational 
Opportunity,” he presented what he called a “substantive” understand- 
ing of equality of opportunity and equality of educational opportunity by 
extension. He described the ideal as liberal in its attention to the freedom 
of all individuals, meritocratic in that it extends opportunities more 
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assertively to the disadvantaged (but retains an emphasis on rewarding 
talent and initiative), and prospect-regarding in that it acknowledges 
that the achievement gap is shaped by unequal opportunities and 
emphasizes reducing it rather than merely changing policies on a formal 
level. His piece in this Summer 2002 issue, “Freedom That Counts: The 
Historic Underpinnings of Positive Liberty and Equality of Educational 
Opportunity,” completes the prior essay by demonstrating how the 
substantive approach to the ideal coheres with the best elements of the 
Western tradition in political philosophy. It describes the progressive 
apprehension of the equality of persons that characterized the West’s 
transition from feudalism to liberalism, and it shows how liberalism 
itself has been modified by 20" century revisionists (e.g., John Rawls) to 
embrace a positive rather than a negative understanding of human 
liberty. This revised liberalism, he argues, prioritizes the actual experi- 
ence of empowerment among the marginalized, as opposed to merely 
formal freedoms that do little good in the absence of educational oppor- 
tunities that truly prepare them to take advantage of such freedoms. 

We continue with three articles—“The Challenge to Foundations 
and Leadership: Critical Discourse, Hegemony, and the Power of Tradi- 
tions” by Boyles and Davis, “Dialogue as Research” by MacInnis and 
Portelli, and“Teaching without Existence: Didacticism and Monological 
Discourse” by McKnight—that make an interesting triage. Boyles and 
Davis describe their philosophies, practices, and concerns about using 
and cultivating critical discourse in their courses and in an educational 
leadership program. Their ideas, ideally, will provoke others to expand 
the discussion they have initiated and to debate the need to introduce 
more critical thought in some preparation programs. MacInnis and 
Portelli introduce us to the role that dialogue may play in educational 
research. They build upon the literature of dialogue and teaching and 
extend it to the domain of research. In the process, they remind us of how 
dialogue remains a critical need in teaching and other settings and in 
various institutions. Indeed, it may be argued that more dialogue in all 
kinds of educational institutions is needed as a context for engaging in 
dialogue when doing research. McKnight challenges much that has 
traditionally passed and continues in schooling and higher education 
under the broad concept of teaching. The pedagogical traditions dis- 
cussed may be seen as largely antithetical to the dialogue and critical 
discussion promoted by MacInnis and Portelli and Boyles and Davis. The 
applications of McKnight’s thinking to contemporary policies and prac- 
tices will interest a wide range of thinkers. 

“Transfer of Learning: A Century Later” by Andrews takes us into 
the history of transfer of learning before turning to present thinkers and 
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a synthesis of thinking on the subject. We are familiar with Thorndike, 
Judd, Gagné, James, Osgood, and other theorists in this field. And we 
may not appreciate much that has been stated on the topic by some of 
these thinkers. We may be less familiar with more recent cognitive 
learning theorists like Ploya, Gick, Holyoak, and Ross and their studies 
of transfer of learning. Whether we appreciate their research and 
findings, of course, will vary from person to person. The synthesis 
Andrews offers brings together ideas from paradigmatically different 
theorists, not from just one strand of psychological thought. If we find 
ourselves disagreeing with her eclectic thinking on occasions, we are 
appropriately reminded that the question of transfer in learning is one 
that merits ongoing attention by educational thinkers and practitioners, 
not just learning theorists. 

Gathercoal and Nimmo’s “Judicious Discipline: Democracy in Edu- 
cation” describes a research project that is based upon an application of 
earlier writings about Judicious Discipline. The philosophy, research 
design, and results—not to mention the implications—will be of special 
interest to those who are interested in promoting democracy in schools 
and society. The authors also provide grounds for thinking about such 
matters as empirical and philosophical claims and philosophical beliefs 
and practice. Perhaps some readers will be challenged to further re- 
search in this area. 

In “A South African University in Transition: The University of 
Stellenbosch Examines its Language Policy,” Hubbell takes us on an 
interesting cultural and educational journey. His description of the 
transition that has been going on and that continues at the University of 
Stellenbosch is not simply informative but will also kindle thinking 
about somewhat parallel issues in higher education in other parts of the 
world. The candor with which the topic is approached is refreshing. One’s 
imagination does not have to be well developed to cause us to question 
policies and practices in our own country. 

In closing, I need to thank a variety of people at the University of 
Louisville who have made it possible to edit the Journal of Thought over 
the past eighteen months or so. I am particularly indebted to Karina 
Barillas who has served well as Editorial Assistant of the journal. Her 
work made it possible to work efficiently and effectively throughout the 
period. I am also indebted to Becki Newton, Assistant to the Dean of the 
College of Education and Human Development, who covered so many 
responsibilities during this period and freed me for journal activities. 
The support of the other editors—Everett Egginton, John Keedy, Ann 
Larson, Phyllis Metcalf-Turner, and Judy Aycock Simpson—also made 
the editorial duties less burdensome and more enjoyable. They, of course, 
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will continue their responsibilities even though the Journal of Thought 
is moving to Texas Tech University. In the near future, several of them 
will edit thematic issues of the journal. To these and others, I wish to 
express my thanks for their assistance and my gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity to work with them. 
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Freedom That Counts: 

The Historic Underpinnings 

of Positive Liberty 

and Equality of Educational Opportunity 


Gregory J. Fritzberg 
Seattle Pacific University 


introduction 


In the Spring 2001 issue of Journal of Thought, I presented what I 
called a “substantive” as opposed to “formal” interpretation of the historic 
Western ideal of equality of educational opportunity (44).'’ One of the 
defining characteristics of the substantive understanding of equal educa- 
tional opportunity is that children are viewed in the fullest terms possible, 
meaning that the entirety of their lives fall within the scope of analysis, not 
simply their schooling experiences alone. I described substantive equality 
of educational opportunity in three ways: (1) as a liberal ideal because its 
moral base and fundamental purpose is the improvement of the life 
prospects, and hence the freedom, of individual children—all children; (2) 
as a meritocratic ideal because it does not seek to eliminate the educational 
and economic competition that constitutes Western, capitalist societies, 
but merely to make them authentically rather than apparently fair; and 
(3) as a prospect-regarding ideal because it assumes that the racial and 
socio-economic achievement gap in our United States provides prima facie 
evidence that the playing field is slanted. Assuming that Herrnstein and 
Miller (1994) are indeed wrong about race-based differences in intellectual 
potential, the severity of the present achievement gap forces us back to the 
commonsense admission that poverty is as much a cause as it is an effect 
of any person’s intellectual potential. 

Although the origins of the racial achievement gap in education are 
multi-faceted and complex (see Fritzberg 1999, 2001), my previous 
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Journal of Thought article focused on poverty and suggested that 
ongoing redistributions of wealth through income and inheritance taxa- 
tion are necessary to prevent legitimate outcomes of competition in one 
generation from translating into unequal terms of competition in the 
next. This is, of course, exactly what happens, and I believe that liberal 
(and critical) theorists must continue to remind our peers of what 
authentic liberalism requires of us, despite the obvious reasons for 
pessimism surrounding egalitarian social reform in the present political 
context. In this essay, I wish to expound upon the historic philosophical 
underpinnings of liberal political thought that I introduced but did not 
have space to elaborate upon in the previous essay: namely, the political 
implications of the West’s transition from feudalism to liberalism, and 
liberalism’s own transition from a negative to a positive understanding 
of human liberty. My objective here is to further equip those loyal to such 
a paradigm for continued intellectual and political advocacy on behalf of 
and in concert with those whom William Julius Wilson aptly described 
as the “the truly disadvantaged” (1987). The historic shift from feudalism 
to liberalism is best understood by examining the progressive compre- 
hension of human equality, so this is where I will begin. 


The Claim for Human Equality 


on the Basis of Shared Passions 


Amy Gutmann has observed that the concept of equality is typically 
employed by political philosophers in one of two ways. Philosophers 
either speak of human equality in a descriptive fashion, arguing that 
human beings are observably equal in one or another important respect, 
or they speak of social equality in a prescriptive fashion, arguing that 
human beings deserve to be treated equally in some important respect 
(1980). When speaking in descriptive terms, philosophers seek to dis- 
cover the empirical basis for the claim that “all men are created equal.” 
On what basis— according to which faculties—can it be concluded that all 
persons are of equal moral worth? Clearly, all persons do not possess 
exactly equivalent physical strength, moral fortitude, or anything else, 
nor would anyone want this to be the case. But are there certain qualities 
in which human beings are roughly similar to one another—and collec- 
tively distinguishable from other animals—and on which basis we might 
confer equal moral worth? When speaking in prescriptive terms, philoso- 
phers turn to questions of social and political organization and ask 
themselves the following question: If all human beings are of equal moral 
worth, how is this human equality best respected in political practice? 
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Regarding the descriptive problem specifically, Gutmann has iden- 
tified two major strands of what she calls “equality assumptions” in the 
classical liberal tradition (1980, 18). One of the strands that Gutmann 
identifies holds that human beings are equally valuable by virtue of the 
fact that they share similar “passions” (20). Obviously, all persons do not 
experience identical emotions or desires and do not share identical goals 
in life, but they do share certain basic inclinations. Ironically, the first 
Western philosopher to build a political theory around the assumption of 
equal passions across persons did not advocate a liberal state, but rather 
a totalitarian monarchy. In his classic work Leviathan, Thomas Hobbes 
argues that all men are driven by two basic inclinations: “a perpetual and 
restless desire for power” and a deep-seated fear of death (1962, 75). The 
first inclination entails that mankind will impose upon itself a perpetual 
“state of war,” and the second inclination ensures that no one can be 
secure and content in such a tumultuous state. Hobbes’ deeply illiberal 
solution is that all citizens should freely surrender their freedom to a 
king—an omnipotent and hopefully benevolent “leviathan”—and by so 
doing they will rid themselves of the ceaseless warring between “would- 
be” kings among them. 

Although Jeremy Bentham envisioned a state that looked very 
different from Hobbes’ totalitarian monarchy, he, and James Mill after 
him, picked up on Hobbes’ idea of equal passions among persons. 
Bentham, however, labels the ruling passions differently: “Nature has 
placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign masters, pain 
and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we ought to do, as 
well as to determine what we shall do. On the one hand the standard 
of right and wrong, on the other the chain of causes and effects, are 
fastened to their throne” (1843, Ch. 1, Sect. 1). It is important to note 
that neither Bentham nor Mill mean to portray human beings as mere 
Pavlovian creatures stuck in an instinctual stimulus-response pattern 
concerning pain and pleasure. Both men, and Hobbes as well (1962, 98), 
understood that human beings are unique among living species in that 
they possess rationality. Still, in their view, rationality serves only an 
instrumental, organizing function, as the tool that individuals employ 
in order to maximize their pleasures—typically satisfied by wealth, 
power, and security—in the present moment and over the course of 
their whole lives. Bentham explains his view in this way: “The under- 
standing is not the source, reason is of itself no spring of action. The 
understanding is but an instrument in the hand of the will. It is by 
hopes and fears that the ends of action are determined; all that reason 
does, is to find and determine the means.” Or, as Hobbes more elo- 
quently put it: “For the Thoughts, are to the Desires, as Scouts, and 
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Spies, to range abroad, and find the way to the things Desired” (quoted 
in Gutmann 1980, 21). 


The Claim for Human Equality 
on the Basis of Shared Rationality 


The second type of equality assumption identified by Gutmann takes 
a stronger view of the role of reason in human life. According to this view, 
all human beings are of equal moral worth by virtue of their shared 
capacity to rationally construct and follow a plan for their lives. Rational- 
ity is not an instrumental quality under this model, a mere organizer of 
our “instinctual” desires for wealth, power, and security. Rationality, 
rather, is a capacity to discern a higher moral law by reflecting on what 
John Locke and others have called the “state of nature” (1980, 8).? 
Human beings in Locke’s state of nature live in a state of freedom and 
equality, and Locke reflects on the latter condition in the following way: 


All men are naturally in...astate...of equality, wherein all the power 
and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having more than another; there 
being nothing more evident than that creatures of the same species and 
rank, promiscuously born to all the same advantages of nature and the 
use of the same faculties should also be equal one amongst another 
without subordination or subjection . . . . The state of nature has a law 
of nature to govern it, which obliges every one; and reason, which is that 
law, teaches all mankind who will but consult it that, being all equal 
and independent, no one ought to harm another in his life, health, 
liberty, or possessions (quoted in Gutmann 1980, 28).° 


Immanuel Kant shares Locke’s conviction—and, again, that of Hobbes 
before him, which many readers miss—that all men are moral equals of 
one another because they all possess the faculty of reason, which makes 
them unique among living things. Kant, however, traces out the impli- 
cations of the equal rationality of persons in a manner that is especially 
helpful here. Whereas Locke connects man’s status as a rational being 
mainly to the privilege of self-ownership—a notion of personal freedom 
that is peculiarly economic in nature—Kant connects man’s rational 
capacity to a notion of individual dignity. For Kant, to possess the quality 
of rationality is to possess dignity, which requires, in turn, that one is 
treated in all cases—by both oneself and others—as an “end” and not as 
a means that is used for any purposes not freely chosen, however noble 
in intent. This is the meaning of Kant’s “practical imperative,” which is 
an extension of his more famous “categorical imperative.” He articulates 
his practical imperative as follows: “Act in such a way that you always treat 
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humanity, whether in your own person or in the person of any other, never 
simply as a means, but always at the same time as an end” (1964, 96). 


From Description to Prescription: 
Treating Persons as Equally Valuable 


Let us switch now from a descriptive to a prescriptive posture, and 
to an examination of the way in which the classical liberal thinkers 
understood what it meant to treat individuals as equals in political 
practice. I have not yet applied labels to the thinkers referred to above, 
but have focused solely on the different ways that they justified their 
empirical claims that all persons possess roughly similar passions and 
intellectual faculties. Bentham and James Mill were utilitarians; they 
defined utility, or usefulness, in terms of the pleasure an individual 
derives from satisfying her personal interests. They defined an individual’s 
self-interest in an exclusively non-altruistic fashion, and assumed that — 
given economic scarcity and different entrepreneurial ambitions and 
talents across persons—no social order could please everyone. There- 
fore, Bentham and Mill sought only to maximize the aggregate satisfac- 
tion of society as a whole—“the greatest good for the greatest number” — 
and assumed that the equality of persons was sufficiently respected if 
each person’s interest counted equally in forming the aggregate, al- 
though only in purely formal, mathematical terms. Regarding economic 
liberty and opportunity for individuals, the utilitarians were pulled in 
two different directions. On one hand, they believed that individual 
wealth is of declining marginal utility—marginal economic gains satisfy 
poor persons more intensely than they do those who are already wealthy — 
and on that basis it can be argued that the level of aggregate satisfaction 
in society is maximized under an egalitarian economic model. On the 
other hand, given their assumption that individuals seek mainly to 
advance their own interests, the utilitarians thought that material 
inequality was an essential inducement to provoke ambitious, talented 
persons to utilize their gifts and to produce a greater pool of wealth for 
society as a whole. Equalizing economic opportunity, understood as an 
individual right in the negative sense that it should be safe from external 
interference, was seen as the logical way to bring this about.* 

At the same time, however, the right to possess the fruits of one’s 
labor, to own private property, and to enjoy or exploit such property 
without intrusion by the state, is not perfectly secure under the utilitar- 
ian paradigm. The economic freedoms assigned to individuals under the 
historic utilitarian program are contingent upon the consequentialist 
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calculus described above. It is hoped that by allowing these economic 
freedoms, and the material inequalities that they engender, society will 
end up richer in the aggregate than it would have been if these freedoms 
were not allowed. Locke and Kant, on the other hand, endow individual 
persons with a much firmer set of economic rights. Indeed, it is only 
under Locke’s and Kant’s theories that the economic prerogatives de- 
scribed here can accurately be called “rights” at all, as opposed to merely 
conditional privileges. Locke’s ideas are more useful than Kant’s in this 
regard because Locke spoke more explicitly about economic matters than 
Kant. Locke derived negative economic liberty directly from his principle 
of individual “self-ownership.” According to Locke, it is self-evident that 
each person owns herself, and from this fact it follows that she should 
have rights to the fruits of her labor, including any property which she 
has transformed in the process. 

Yet, the point of this discussion is not to draw a detailed distinction 
between the utilitarians and the “rights theorists,” as I will refer to Locke 
and Kant. For my purposes, their similarities are far more important 
than their differences. Both sets of thinkers believe in the equal moral 
worth of persons, although they arrive at this conclusion from different 
paths. Both sets of thinkers recommend an economic system that honors 
negative liberty and formal equality of opportunity—the freedom to 
advance one’s interests in a free market without interference from the 
state— although they endow such liberty with differing degrees of invio- 
lability. My next task is to describe how contemporary liberal theorists 
have moved from the classical commitment to negative economic lib- 
erty —freedom from barriers to occupational success such as discrimina- 
tion based on race or gender—to a commitment to positive economic 
liberty, which requires that all individuals are actually empowered to 
compete successfully in the free market. However, while they have 
significantly modified the classical liberal understanding of individual 
liberty and equality of opportunity, the contemporary revisionists have 
not forgotten one of the pillars of the liberal program: the classical 
commitment to the equal moral worth of persons. The contribution of the 
classical theorists in this regard cannot be overstated. 


Contemporary Liberalism 
and Positive Economic Liberty 


The work of David G. Smith (1968) is helpful for understanding how 
classical liberal theory has been modified in recent times. Smith con- 
tends that it is the very success of classical liberalism that has stimulated 
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the steady extension of its scope at the hands of late-nineteenth and 
twentieth-century revisionists. The institutionalization of the free mar- 
ket greatly enhanced the economic liberty of the bourgeois merchant- 
class, but most of the peasants and laborers were not in a position to take 
advantage of the changing opportunity structure. Thus, sensitive social 
critics—many of them socialists such as R.H. Tawney (1931)—soon 
began to ask “What next?” or “Liberty for whom” (Smith, 280)? In order 
to make negative economic liberty truly effective for lower-class persons, 
these critics argued, the state needs to take more positive action in the 
form of public education or occupational training. Truly effective politi- 
cal liberties—and related civil liberties such as freedom of association or 
freedom of movement as well—are in fact dependent upon certain 
material prerequisites. It is not that the political and civil liberties 
themselves are illusory, but simply that they are not worth very much to 
those who do not possess the economic resources to exploit them. In John 
Rawls’ words: “The inability to take advantage of one’s rights and 
opportunities as a result of poverty and ignorance, and a lack of means 
generally, is sometimes counted among the constraints definitive of 
liberty. I shall not, however, say this, but rather I shall think of these 
things as affecting the worth of liberty, the value to individuals of the 
rights that the [equal liberty] principle defines” (1971, 204). Another, 
more common way to characterize the difference between negative and 
positive economic liberty is to describe negative liberty as “freedom from” 
inappropriate barriers to economic success, as opposed to positive lib- 
erty, which represents the “freedom to” take advantage of economic 
opportunities because one has actually been empowered to do so. 

As is often the case in social and political philosophy, the modern 
revisions to the classical model are in large part due to a change in 
historical conditions. While feudal society, by definition, was character- 
ized by an inheritance-driven, socio-structural gulf between lords and 
serfs, the industrial revolution, along with the development of mass 
media and the freedom of the press, made the fact of centralized 
economic power—now in the form of the modern corporation—impos- 
sible to ignore. For instance, witness the sensational accounts of the 
notorious “robber barons” in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, or the highly publicized exploitation of third-world labor by 
first-world corporations today. Although economic injustice is anything 
but new, it is now even more obvious than in the past that “one man’s 
economic freedom is another man’s oppression” (Smith, 280). Given the 
lopsided terms of competition between economic “have’s” and “have- 
nots,” contemporary liberals contend that it will require significant 
sacrifices on the part of the wealthy to create and sustain educational and 
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occupational preparatory programs which will enable poor children to 
compete successfully in tomorrow’s job market. This is to say nothing 
about the maintenance of a minimal “safety net,” or welfare state, to care 
for the needs of those who cannot adequately compete even if the terms 
of competition were made more fair. However, while sensitivity to the 
positive economic liberties of all persons requires both authentic equality 
of opportunity and a minimal welfare state, the focus of this project 
remains on the former. It is sufficient for my purposes here to define 
positive liberty as the actual capability to compete successfully for 
desirable occupational positions, over and against the simple absence of 
formal barriers. 

Before proceeding, I must immediately relate one crucial philosophi- 
cal qualification regarding liberal efforts to establish an authentic 
meritocracy that endures across generations. James Fishkin (1983) 
points out that alleviating social inequalities related to attributes of 
human capital such as knowledge, skills, and attitudes is as dangerous 
for liberal theory as it is essential. For Fishkin, it is not only practically 
impossible to perfectly equalize educational resources provided to chil- 
dren of different family and community backgrounds, but at some point 
the effort itself becomes undesirable because it conflicts with the sacred 
liberal respect for the private sphere. The classic example of an illiberal 
attempt to perfectly equalize educational and occupational opportunity 
is Plato’s recommendation in The Republic (1941) that all the children of 
Athens be removed from their homes and educated in public boarding 
schools. Fishkin is correct that the embeddedness of the nurturing 
processes within the private domains of family and community renders 
attempts to perfectly equalize human capital across social classes both 
impossible and morally problematic, and that liberalism itself becomes 
incoherent if the principle of equality of opportunity is pushed to the 
extreme. The proper goal is to approximate equality of opportunity more 
fully than we do now, not to elevate some utopian conception of the 
perfectly egalitarian society. 


An Examination of John Rawls’ 
Famous Criticism of Pure Meritocracy 


I have been speaking of economic liberty in meritocratic terms thus 
far, arguing that all persons should be equipped to compete successfully 
in the market-place, and that one measure of success we might look for 
is an increasing proportionality of representation across ethnic and 
gender groups at all occupational levels. I have assumed thus far that 
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inequalities in status and wealth within and across these social groups 
that are a result of truly fair occupational competition are perfectly 
legitimate. However, I must deal here with the arguments of one 
prominent thinker who questions the moral defensibility of meritocracy 
itself, no matter how authentically fair it is. While John Rawls acknowl- 
edges that attaching social rewards such as important occupational 
positions—and their accompanying income and social status—to indi- 
vidual achievement is more justifiable than attaching these rewards to 
hereditary identity, he argues that a meritocratic social order carries 
with it its own set of problems. As an interpretation of what it means to 
treat human beings equally—the moral and philosophical core of liberal 
political theory— Rawls holds meritocratic equality of opportunity to be 
a laudable half-step forward from the inheritance-driven feudal regime, 
but just that: a half-step. 

In Rawls’ landmark work A Theory of Justice (1971), he rejects the 
utilitarian defense of meritocratic equal opportunity: 


This [meritocratic] form of social order... uses equality of opportunity as 
a way of releasing men’s energies in the pursuit of economic prosperity 
and political dominion. There exists a marked disparity between the 
upper and lower classes in both means of life and rights and privileges 
of organizational authority. The culture of the poorer strata is impov- 
erished while that of the governing and technocratic elite is securely 
based on the service of the national ends of power and wealth. Equality 
of opportunity means an equal chance to leave the less fortunate behind 
in the personal quest for influence and social position. (107) 


Rawls sets forth his own “democratic” corrective to the traditional liberal 
model (1971, 75). Yet, it is immediately important to clarify that under 
Rawls’ democratic conception of distributive justice, the principle of 
equal opportunity is not discarded, but only qualified. Rawls’ under- 
standing of the traditional liberal ideal is similar to the substantive 
interpretation advanced here: “In all sectors of society there should be 
roughly equal prospects of culture and achievement for everyone simi- 
larly motivated and endowed. The expectations of those with the same 
abilities and aspirations should not be affected by their social class” (73). 

While Rawls supports the contemporary positive model as far as it 
goes, he identifies one significant inconsistency. Essentially, Rawls— 
along with others such as Ronald Dworkin (1981) and Amartya Sen 
(1992)—does not see why inequalities of life chances that arise from 
social contingencies such as race or class are any more morally problem- 
atic than those that arise from a natural endowment like talent. On what 
basis do we decide to mitigate inequality of opportunities related to social 
position, but fully accept that the naturally gifted will go farther in life 
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than those less talented? For Rawls, both social and natural attributes 
are “arbitrary from a moral point of view,” and to equalize opportunities 
related to the former but not the latter is arbitrary as well (72). Again, 
Rawls does not reject the meritocratic approach to distributive justice 
upon identifying its shortcomings, but simply qualifies it. He qualifies 
the meritocratic approach by placing the principle of equal opportunity 
within a more comprehensive theory of justice that allows it to operate 
while simultaneously correcting for what he believes to be its failings. 
Rawls’ influential theory, which he calls “justice as fairness” (11), has 
served as a springboard for a whole host of political philosophers who 
have pushed the egalitarian edges of liberal theory. The conviction that 
guides these aggressively egalitarian liberals is that meritocratic equal- 
ity of opportunity is a “necessary, but not sufficient” principle of distribu- 
tive justice, to borrow a phrase from Nicholas Burbules’ and Ann L. 
Sherman’s discussion of equal educational opportunity (1979, 105; see 
also Howe, 1989). According to these thinkers, the treatment of persons 
as equals entails even more than substantial and ongoing human capital- 
related investments in the youth of a given society; the treatment of 
persons as equals entails that for the duration of any given person’s life, 
social prestige and material rewards should reflect her choices and effort 
more than her actual achievement level (Kymlicka 1990). Ronald Dworkin 
articulates this position quite nicely. Dworkin asserts, in Kymlicka’s 
paraphrasing, that differences in material and social well-being should 
solely be a product of an individual’s choices, rather than being depen- 
dent on her actual accomplishments, which are in some part a function 
of what Rawls calls the “natural lottery” of talent (1971, 74). Conse- 
quently, Dworkin recommends a distributive system that is simulta- 
neously “ambition sensitive” and “endowment [in|sensitive” (1981, 311). 


A Response to Rawls’ Concerns 
about Meritocratic Equality of Opportunity 


Again, while Rawls admires the substantive interpretation of equal- 
ity of opportunity because it decrees that an individual’s life prospects 
should not be unduly influenced by social attributes like race or socio- 
economic status, he does not see why a person’s natural talents are any 
less arbitrary. Thus, a meritocratic system that attaches social rewards 
to ability as determined in the free market cannot stand alone, and must 
be integrated into a larger distributive scheme that protects persons 
who, through no fault of their own, are less talented than others. I will 
not address all three parts of what Rawls calls his “special conception” of 
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justice (151), but just the “opportunity principle” — which is tantamount 
to substantive equal opportunity—and the “difference principle,” with 
the former having priority over the latter (75). Assuming that authentic 
equality of opportunity has been obtained and would not be threatened 
(the opportunity principle), Rawls argues that social and economic 
institutions should be arranged in whatever manner would predictably 
result in the highest material well-being for the least advantaged 
citizens (the difference principle). Now, the question of which economic 
system— capitalism, socialism, or something in-between—best fulfills 
Rawls’ difference principle has been debated for almost three decades, 
but, for simplicity’s sake, I will limit my remarks to a capitalist-welfare 
state context like the United States. Given this context, Rawls’ theory 
provides strong justification for a healthy “safety net” for those who, for 
reasons related to mental or physical deficits, are unable to contribute 
valuably in the work-place. Rawls’ theory could also support Strike’s 
requirement that the variation in wages between talented and less 
talented persons be kept small so that these differences do not impact the 
opportunities of their children, although this ends up being an empirical 
economic debate which I will avoid here. The policy implications of 
Rawls’ belief in the arbitrariness of unequal natural endowments do not 
clash with those stemming from the conception of substantive equality 
of opportunity advanced here. 

Although it might be enough to simply admit that my vision of 
authentic meritocracy is not a self-sufficient principle of distributive 
justice and requires a side-constraint such as that provided by Rawls’ 
difference principle, I think I can fold my argument even more neatly into 
Rawls’ theory of justice. Since I admire Rawls’ work a great deal, apart 
from one crucial objection that I will address below, I will take this 
opportunity. I believe that K-12 education, as the primary instrument of 
equalizing occupational opportunities in our society, fits nicely into 
Rawls’ opportunity principle. If this is true, and if a difference principle 
exists which softens the impact of meritocracy on under-talented indi- 
viduals, then an education system that helps create authentic meritocracy 
requires no apologies. Our main responsibility is to make the occupa- 
tional and economic “race” fair when it begins in high school or upon 
graduation. But this last phrase is of utmost importance. Until the time 
that students enter college, or at least until they enter high school, 
education should not be strictly meritocratic itself. 
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Conclusion: 
Returning to Educational Opportunity Specifically 


I have tried to outline above the central aspects of the West’s shift 
from feudalism to liberalism, providing some historical specifics to 
buttress the general understanding that the revolution had mainly to do 
with human freedom, as the root word itself implies. I have attempted to 
do the same regarding the transition from a negative to a positive 
understanding of such freedom, but here the “royal we” will not suffice. 
Despite what many consider the inarguability of paying attention to the 
actual worth of one’s liberties as opposed to their merely formal presence, 
the individualistic ethos in American culture entails that many others 
stop at ensuring the absence of overt discrimination. For these thinkers, 
the ability of all persons to capitalize on their freedoms is not a public 
matter. This ideological battle is as old as liberalism itself, and the 
advocates of the more substantial conception of liberty cannot simply 
give up because they are behind. 

In my Spring 2001 essay, I articulated the connection between 
educational and occupational opportunity, demonstrating how the latter 
depends upon the former. However, having devoted the bulk of these two 
essays to the general notion as opposed to educational opportunity 
specifically, I wish to connect the two again, but this time in the opposite 
direction. An essay on equality of opportunity is appropriate for an 
education journal not only because education serves as the fundamental 
medium through which developed societies distribute economic and 
attached social rewards, but also because educational reform in the 
interests of equity is meaningless in a larger cultural and institutional 
climate characterized by its absence. As most anyone who studies 
education seriously recognizes, schools reflect the cultures that create 
them more than they shape them. In order to understand the theoretical 
underpinnings of equal educational opportunity in American education, 
and to advocate change alongside those for whom the American dream 
is a mere illusion, scholars and educators must see the bigger picture. 
When I think of the millions of children who inhabit public schools every 
day, I am reminded that the stakes are bigger than I sometimes 
remember as well. 


Notes 


‘ T have depended heavily in this article upon my recent book: Fritzberg, 
Gregory J. In the Shadow of “Excellence”: Recovering a Vision of Educational 
Opportunity for All. San Francisco, CA: Caddo Gap Press, 1999. 
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>The state of nature can be understood as a hypothetical moment in history 
before formal civilization occurred. This philosophical creation is meant to tease 
out man’s true relationships to his environment and to his fellow men by peeling 
back any effects of history that have distorted these relationships (see also 
Hobbes 1962; Rousseau 1988). 

‘Please forgive the gender-exclusive language in this section. It is the 
language used by these early liberal thinkers, and I have chosen to leave it as 
1S. 

‘ In actuality, the utilitarians did not take economic egalitarianism—the 
former option—very seriously. They were intoxicated with the promises of the 
free market and clearly supported negative economic liberty and its attendant 
material inequality over a more redistributive program. 
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The Challenge to Foundations 


and Leadership: 
Critical Discourse, Hegemony, 
and the Power of Traditions 


Deron R. Boyles & Douglas Davis 
Georgia State University 


This paper is a representational conversation between the authors— 
a social foundations professor and a leadership professor—regarding a 
leadership program in which both faculty members teach. Tensions 
between social foundations and leadership have historically been char- 
acterized by different interpretations (or narratives) of scholarship, 
student roles, and resulting course content. Where foundations courses 
often explore interpretive — sometimes unanswerable—theoretical ques- 
tions, leadership courses, in their traditional variety, explore answer- 
able, practical questions. This “conversation” intends to show how even 
when disparate historical contexts are mediated, shared ideas between 
social foundations and leadership faculty still face challenges. The 
challenges asserted here are, in part, due to traditions within the school 
spheres from which leadership students come and a resulting hegemony 
as a byproduct of those spheres. To be clear, when foundations and 
leadership faculty share a critical vision for school leadership, where 
critical vision means problematizing and challenging assumptions, power 
structures, and what Maxine Greene calls the “givens” of school life,’ it 
does not mean that students make connections between their lives and 
the ideas entailed in a critical vision for school life. We argue, in fact, that 
two professors sharing a critical vision are not enough to significantly 
alter students whose view of the leadership program is less about 
graduate study than it is about administrative training. Still, as this 
“conversation” intends to reveal, significant changes in a few classes 
within the leadership program have the power to contest long-held 
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assumptions and represent a direction we believe is necessary to shift 
schools from corporate culture training sites to democratic public spheres. 

Giroux calls the general problem identified here “a crisis in leader- 
ship.” The crisis is really one characterized by management training and 
administration over leadership for democratic engagement. We argue in 
favor of leadership for democratic engagement at the same time we 
highlight some of the practical issues of leadership “preparation” that 
stand in the way of having educational leaders heading up democratic 
public spheres (schools). The notions “democratic engagement” and 
“democratic public spheres” are neither problem-free nor easily defined, 
but are arguably part of the larger claim: that good leadership is not 
about de-skilling “how-to-do” lists but, rather, the complexities of lead- 
ership mirror the complexities of democratic notions of engagement qua 
schools as public spheres. Making such notions problematic through 
courses in leadership programs requires re-thinking the role of leader- 
ship training, the function of foundations of education courses, and—at 
the same time—offers potential for alternative learning that impels school 
change. Accordingly, and in the final analysis, broad coalitions of social 
foundations and leadership faculty may offer the best hope for an inte- 
grated, defensible, and workable program resulting in leaders instead of 
managers.” 


Boyles 


The course I teach for the leadership program is titled “Curriculum 
Foundations for the Educational Leader.” The title comes from the state 
department, i.e., it conforms to one of the areas the Professional Stan- 
dards Commission requires for leadership certification in the state of 
Georgia. Using Kliebard’s Struggle for the American Curriculum, 1893- 
1958 as the foundational text for the course,‘ students are exposed to 
historical considerations that most students have never studied before. 
Importantly, the cycles of history and the small changes in curriculum 
evidenced over time are not lost on the students. They realize that even 
though, in Kliebard’s terms, the social efficiency advocates and human- 
ists have largely won the struggle for control over U.S. curriculum, many 
questions remain. Questions are considered vital in the course— what 
kinds of questions to ask, when to ask them (when not to ask them), and 
to whom the questions should be posed—all are general lenses through 
which Kliebard’s history of curriculum is utilized. Questioning, however, 
is not, by students’ own admission, something they do much of in their 
roles as teachers. They find themselves, instead, on the receiving end of 
dictate after dictate such that questioning need never occur. Why should 
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it? As they already sensed but did not know in epistemologically defen- 
sible ways, the dictates they repeatedly received were dealt with in a way 
reminiscent of Kliebard’s history: “this, too, shall pass.” 

Given this point, students are asked whether they think their non- 
questioning dispositions (self proclaimed) inhibit their leadership poten- 
tial. General questions about questioning give way to more targeted 
questions for consideration: What will they do to make the drudgery of 
a “this, too shall pass” attitude go away? What power do they, as future 
leaders, actually have to make the changes they identify as important? 
What hegemony lurks in their schools that will preclude the very 
changes they often propose by the end of the course and the end of the 
program? What constitutes democratic engagement? Can schools be 
democratic public spheres or are Giroux, Apple, Carlson, etc., simply 
waxing poetic over a strange and mythological post-modern “ideal”?° 
What is the purpose of schooling? Why? 

Marrying history and philosophy of education with curriculum, 
then, leaves many of the students with headaches, but they also often 
(though not always) pause and reflect in the very ways Giroux, Sehr, 
Apple, et al., would have to admire. That is, when considering the history 
of curriculum and the philosophical questions that go along with that 
history, the future leaders see themselves asking questions about the 
present, especially given the cyclical nature of the history of curriculum. 
They are concerned about social efficiency but find themselves operating 
in what Freire calls “semi-transitive consciousness.” They are able to see 
and identify problems, in other words, but are unable to act in ways that 
confront the very problems they are able to identify.® The point is to 
achieve critical transitivity: seeing and identifying problems and acting 
on those problems in ways that attempt to solve them. 

A different kind of question occurs, however. Is the leadership 
program intending its graduates to be critically transitive? Is the role of 
the program to develop questioning leaders? Is the content of other 
course work directed toward questions of democratic engagement, civic 
change, critical citizenship, and the like, or is the content traditional 
insofar as it expects students to replicate the “real world” of school 
management? My concern is, and has been, that at least some of the 
course work in the leadership program has not encouraged questioning 
and is not directed toward reconstructing schools as democratic public 
spheres. Some course work, in fact, reinforces the hegemony of tradi- 
tional power relations and elevates such things as PowerPoint presenta- 
tions to the level of universal requirement for “good” leadership. In 
Giroux’s terms, 
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. curriculum must be understood as representative of underlying 
interests that structure how a particular story is told through the 
organization of knowledge, social relations, values, and forms of assess- 
ment. In short, curriculum itself represents a narrative or voice, one that 
is multilayered and often contradictory but also situated within relations 
of power that more often than not favor white, middle-class, English- 
speaking students. What this . . . suggests for administrators and 
teachers is that curriculum must be seen in the most fundamental sense 
as a battleground over whose forms of knowledge, history, visions, 
language, culture, and authority will prevail as a legitimate object of 
learning.’ 


What I wish to point out by the use of Giroux’s quote is just how applicable 
the critique of curriculum is to both the study of curriculum in the 
leadership program and how applicable the critique is to the leadership 
program itself. Perhaps my colleague disagrees. Let me pause at this 
point so he can offer his ideas. 


Davis 


Deron ended with a call for a critique of leadership preparation 
programs. I agree that this is necessary and would also suggest an 
additional step: a call for a critique of how we construct leadership in 


public schools. I further suggest, in tacit agreement with Deron, that 
issues of curriculum are fundamental to conceptions of leadership. I 
would further add that curriculum be viewed in two contexts: the study 
of issues of curriculum in public schools as part of leadership prepara- 
tion; and, the reflection and reconsideration of the type of curriculum 
needed to prepare school leaders. Specifically, how might we develop an 
entire program that encourages questioning and is directed toward 
reconstructing schools as democratic public spheres? 

Preparation of school leaders in American universities has histori- 
cally been driven by constructs of leadership closely aligned with con- 
structs of management and administration. Spencer Maxcy suggests 
that in this case “leadership” becomes an adjunct to policy: 


. it is seen as a way to name certain attitudes aimed at changing 
educational practice. Leadership training seminars seek to radically 
alter the values and beliefs of educational administrators in terms of 
enthusiasm, dedication, responsibility, organizations, and so forth so 
that key transformations may be made in the direction of a school or 
educational program. Little is done in such efforts to explore the often 
conflicting theories and meanings of “leadership” or the logical bearings 
alternative conceptions of leading may have upon day-to-day affairs of 
schooling.® 
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Nonetheless, in addition to this tradition, driven by principles of positiv- 
ism, bureaucratic processes, and scientific management, a different 
construct of leadership has developed and gained legitimacy. This 
construct is characterized by ideas of professionalism, reflective prac- 
tice, shared decision-making, collegiality, democratic culture, and schools 
as learning organizations.’ 

The result of these two historical trends in scholarship on school 
leadership is a curriculum and knowledge base for the preparation of 
school leaders that is inherently contradictory and paradoxical. Stu- 
dents must mediate these dichotomies and often, mistakenly I believe, 
articulate them as differences between theory and practice. This think- 
ing is understandable because whenever future leaders are trained to 
engage in specific practices, either actions that increase control or 
increase autonomy, there are forces of resistance within their cultural/ 
social/political work environments. 

There are many ways in which a professor might facilitate the 
construction of meaning regarding the unavoidable tensions of school 
leadership. One method I use is to explore with students the issues 
resulting from both the provision of educational resources through 
representative taxation and the need and effort to develop public school 
teaching as a profession. A simplified presentation of this problem is 
that taxpayers provide the monetary resources for public schools, and 
through our representative democratic system, seek to exercise control 
of the use of those funds. In addition, there is a broad public expectation 
that funding is allocated for schools to provide certain services. The 
controls and expectations are publicly maintained through all levels 
and branches of government; yet, the primary public agents are 
members of elected school boards. As the agency of control, school 
boards make policy and appoint superintendents, who then appoint 
individual central office personnel and school principals. This is, in 
many respects, a traditional, hierarchical, top-down, bureaucratic 
structure. The structure is such that teachers are near the bottom of 
this bureaucratic structure in public education. Nonetheless, it is 
widely recognized, that problem solving and improvement is facilitated 
by the development of reflective professional practice.’ In the case of 
teachers, along with the independent and necessary knowledge base 
and the performance of a vital social and economic function that 
teaching already has, a profession requires individual practitioners to 
have control of their own practice."' 

The previous example supports Deron’s assertion that “the com- 
plexities of leadership mirror the complexities of democratic notions of 
engagement qua schools as public spheres.” Thus, I would argue that a 
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leadership preparation program that only presented “truths” and “how 
to knowledge” about leading schools would not only leave graduates ill 
prepared to deal with the complexities of the leadership role, but also do 
more harm than good by encouraging them that they are, through their 
administrative and management function, the ones responsible for 
knowing the problem, knowing the best solution, and implementing the 
solution in the best manner. Given the problematic nature of such 
knowledge, the end result is leaders with the power of office pretending 
they know what and pretending they know how. Such school leaders 
might be seen as constructing themselves as efficient managers and 
problem solving administrators. Again, this might be sufficient ifhuman 
organizations were not complex. Milan Kundera speaks of the complex- 
ity of modern life and suggests that the novel reveals previously hidden 
complexity that is often unobserved: 


The novel’s spirit is the spirit of complexity. Every novel says to the 
reader: “Things are not as simple as you think.” That is the novel’s 
eternal truth, but it grows steadily harder to hear amid the din of easy, 
quick answers that come faster than the question and block it off.'” 


It seems to me that in education it is also difficult to hear among the din 
of easy, quick answers, and that also in education the answers too 
frequently block off the questions. Therefore, in addition to management 
and administrative training, it is important that the curriculum used to 
prepare school leaders include the development of intellectual leaders 
who engage in the critical reflection necessary to facilitate schools as 
democratic public spheres. This effort, along with inquiry into the history 
and issues of curriculum, also requires a strong foundations component. 
Students must be exposed to, and struggle with, unanswerable, theoreti- 
cal questions about both the role of public education in society and the 
meaning of knowledge. 

I embed the study of foundations of education in an introductory 
course I teach that is required for school leadership certification in 
Georgia on leadership in educational organizations. Most of the students 
taking this course are new to graduate studies and have the reasonable 
expectation that they will be taught knowledge of how to effectively run 
schools. I begin each course telling the students that if I knew the 
answers to this question that I would surely tell them. I use the metaphor 
of constructing a building and tell them that an architect designing a 
building has many limitations (location, cost, purpose of the building, 
etc), options (style, construction techniques, building materials), and 
given sets of knowledge (principles of engineering and design) that 
influence the final structure constructed. The result of this is that our 
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cities are filled with a wide variety of buildings with thousands of 
different variations in form and function. 

I suggest to the students that the objective of the course is for them 
to construct themselves as school leaders. To accomplish this objective, 
the course is designed to build on their existing knowledge and experi- 
ence in schools through learning, reflection and critique of the limita- 
tions, options, and knowledge of school leadership. Students are given 
the opportunity to construct themselves as school leaders in ways that 
are uniquely their own. As part of this process, I present an alternative 
version of the issue of theory and practice. Rather than looking at theory 
and practice as two ways of knowing the same thing that by necessity 
must be mutually exclusive, I present them as single ways of knowing 
about two different things. I use a reading from Machiavelli in which he 
talks about the difference between the way things ought to be and the 
way things are.'* Thus, theory is thinking and reflecting on the way 
things ought to be, and practice is the way things actually are. Theory, 
in this case, being limited by necessary reliance on a set of assumptions 
that simplify the complexities of human behavior described by Kundera. 
Regardless of the complexity of school cultures, leaders must practice 
their profession in school organizations. Perhaps Deron might discuss 
how the inclusion of foundations throughout a leadership preparation 
curriculum might better prepare school leaders for practice? 


Boyles 


Imagine the student leaving Doug’s introductory class. I have. We 
even share some of the same students in the courses we are including in 
our discussion here, so imagining gives way to remembering. The 
student walks from Doug’s class to mine in a state of bemused confusion. 
As though someone just told them that the universe no longer revolves 
around Earth, many of the students with which this paper deals are 
finally, in my estimation, doing what graduate programs in leadership, 
in part, are supposed to do: raise questions and contest long-held 
assumptions—not only about the content of their courses, but the 
processes and expectations within them. Doug quite rightly points out 
that the students enter his (our) classes with expectations for answers. 
It’s the modern sophist’s way. But one point should not be lost here: the 
students are not to blame, per se. They are doing what has been expected 
of them through much of their formal schooling: Get in, get the answers, 
get an “A,” get out, get a job or get a raise, and get on with life. 

Historically, leadership courses in our department were renown for 
their ease: sit through “war stories,” write a paper that may not be 
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commented on or read, take extra-long breaks, do group-work of the 
worst kind (i.e., chat rather than problem-solve) . . . the list goes on. The 
point, as Doug highlights, is that the schemata, the model, and the form 
of the classroom expectations for the leadership students reified the 
sophistic stance with which the students entered the program. Said 
differently, courses that use texts like Bob Boylan’s Get Everyone in Your 
Boat Rowing in the Same Direction and Stephen Covey’s The 7 Habits of 
Highly Effective People“ as “paradigms” to achieve “synergy” and “excel- 
lence” in “leadership,” are still engaged in the misguided search that 
Dewey called the quest for certainty.'° As long as one can reduce complex 
issues to bullet points on a PowerPoint presentation, one “achieves.” Yet, 
the achievement —and there is achievement here —is of a different kind. 
What is achieved is hegemony. Students willingly participate in their 
own oppression when they demand easier grading requirements, less 
reading, less difficult reading, and more “practical” case scenarios that 
often get them into coffee-klatch groups rather than problem-solving 
ones. 

To better engage students such that they will be better leaders 
means focusing on the distinction Doug pointed out before: the way 
things are and the way things ought to be. Students usually understand 
this to be, in non-philosophical terms, the difference between the real 
and the ideal. The meta-narrative of the “real world” has been so 
ingrained as part of the hegemony to which I refer that unless practical 
applications are made to the pre-existing (and often impervious) “real 
world” they think they know, students are often befuddled by questions 
that investigate the veracity of their claims about what they call the “real 
world.” ’'m reminded here of a Giroux essay in which he was talking 
about his university students and their roles and how they had trouble 
critiquing and contesting assumptions. He wrote: 


Most of our students are very comfortable with defining themselves as 
technicians and clerks. For them to be all of a sudden exposed to a line 
of critical thinking that both calls their own experience into question 
and at the same time raises fundamental questions about what teach- 
ing [leadership] should be and what social purposes it might serve is 
very hard for them. They don’t have a frame of reference or a vocabulary 
with which to articulate the centrality of what they do. They are caught 
up in market logic and bureaucratic jargon.'® 


Our students, perhaps most students, suffer the same malady. Soto return 
to Doug’s challenge, how might foundations of education courses aid 
leadership students in developing the kind of critique to which Giroux 
refers? Go back to the real versus ideal distinction students typically draw. 

In older and more traditional philosophy, system-building was the 
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prevalent goal. Metaphysics, epistemology, axiology, teleology, cosmol- 
ogy, etc., cohered. They were constitutive of what one would claim to be 
“a philosophy.” Accordingly, the questions about what is and what ought 
to be were not disjunctive. They were conjoint propositions. Differently, 
but related, Dewey’s notion of means/ends (where the two are not 
separable, but represent product and process at the same time) collapses 
the kind of dualism that pervades much of the “real/ideal” distinction 
students make about the world in which they find themselves. Max 
Horkheimer argued similarly in Eclipse of Reason that the nature of 
truth cannot be discovered through means that ignore questions of 
ends.'’ Collapsing dualisms, like theory/practice, is often a challenge 
faced by foundations faculty, but I wonder if it is a quandary most 
leadership faculty face or spend much time considering? 

Perhaps all of these issues come down to time. Leadership students 
(and leadership faculty) have inordinately prescribed course work. State 
governing bodies require it, faculties implement it, students endure it, 
and life goes on. Yet time—to take classes, to think, to add to course 
requirements—is one feature that is sorely lacking in leadership (and 
other) programs and evidently will only get worse. With the demographic 
shift wherein leaders are and will be increasingly in high demand, the 
social efficiency contingent in legislatures, provosts offices, and even in 
leadership programs themselves are producing “alternative” means by 
which “leaders” will be “produced.” Like the four-week “train to be a 
teacher” program in Georgia, there is an alternative certification pro- 
gram for leaders, led not by faculty such as Doug, but by those interested 
in reducing (rather than infusing) the kinds of critical analyses and 
thinking that Doug advocates and that foundations courses generally 
intend. What appears to be championed is ease, efficiency, convenience, 
simplicity, practicality, and the like. 

I wish to go to great lengths here to state the obvious: all leadership 
programs are not to be confused with the problem areas argued here and, 
perhaps even more importantly, foundations of education courses do not, 
by virtue of their existence, mean that what goes on in them achieves the 
kind of criticality for which Doug and I have been arguing. There are 
programs, Miami University in Ohio comes to mind among them, that 
strive for an integration of what Doug and I have been characterizing as 
“leadership” and “foundations of education.”"* That said, hegemony 
resides in the academy, too. We must be ever-mindful of ways to infuse 
criticality into leadership courses and course offerings (and I would 
argue foundations of education courses, as well) and resist the “realities” 
that force faculty into accepting “alternative programs” and reduced 
participation in program offerings. Doug, in this sense, needs “reinforce- 
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ments” and support. Without support, criticality risks being marginalized 
in favor of hyper-practical “how-to” prescriptions. Hegemony only gets 
reified this way, not challenged. Accordingly, the power of traditions 
petrifies into what Dewey called the “dead wood of the past” and supports 
a status quo unwilling to change in substantive meaningful ways. 
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Introduction 


Dialogue in education has been used and promoted for many years. 
Well known examples include the teachings of Socrates, Plato, August- 
ine, Hume, and Buber. This use of dialogue in education has become more 
prevalent in the last twenty years, primarily through the work of Paulo 
Freire. Freire and other educators such as Matthew Lipman (1991), Ira 
Shor (1992), Myles Horton (1990), Nicholas Burbules (1993), Sophie 
Haroutunian-Gordon (1991), and Harvey B. Sarles (1993) have pro- 
moted dialogue as a mode of teaching. Others have primarily used it as 
a mode of inquiry ( Guba 1990; Green & Chandler 1990) or as an 
“examination for the purpose of discovering information or examining 
particular phenomena” (Green & Chandler, 1990, p. 204). 

While dialogue has not often been incorporated into research meth- 
ods, there are those who see it as a promising and useful tool for clarifying 
positions and creating new understandings (Burbules, 1993; Freire, 
1970; Guba, 1990; Green & Chandler, 1990; Lipman, 1991; Maguire, 
1987). Green and Chandler (1990) see the potential of the use of dialogue, 
especially in areas which reflect paradigmatic shifts. They maintain that 
through dialogue we become able to develop strategies of implementa- 
tion that “extend our current knowledge and understanding of educa- 
tional phenomena, as well as ways of moving beyond the détente that 
currently exists within and across groups and paradigms” (p. 215). While 
Green and Chandler make an implicit connection between dialogue and 
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research, Maguire (1987) makes an explicit case for dialogue within the 
framework of participatory research and more specifically with refer- 
ence to interviewing. While these researchers support a link between 
dialogue and research, the use of dialogue as a recognized method of 
research has not been fully explored. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the concept of dialogue as a 
mode of research and to investigate its use particularly with reference to 
paradigmatic debates. The critical examination of the concept and its use 
will draw on a two-year study conducted by the first author. The paper 
will identify and discuss the benefits of the use of dialogue as a mode of 
research. This discussion will highlight the dispositions and attitudes 
required to create an environment which facilitates dialogue and which 
explores the role of the researcher in this process. 


The Nature of Dialogue 


Freire has written extensively on the merits of dialogue and has used 
it in his work as an educator and political activist (Freire, 1970, 73; Shor, 
1987; Shor & Freire, 1987). He describes dialogue as creative and 
recreative: “You are creating yourself in dialogue to a greater extent than 
when you are solitarily writing” (Shor & Freire, 1987, p. 3). In a dialogue, 
Freire explains that the object to be known is put on the table for 
discussion and those who participate “meet around it and through it for 
mutual inquiry.” And he adds: 


Dialogue is a moment where humans meet to reflect on their reality as 
they make and remake it. Moreover, to the extent that we are commu- 
nicative beings who communicate to each other as we become more able 
to transform our reality, we are able to know that we know, which is 
something more than knowing . . . we know that we know, and we 
human beings know also that we don’t know. Through dialogue, 
reflecting together on what we know and don’t know, we can then act 
critically to transform reality. (Shor & Freire, pp. 98-99) 


Dialogue is an exchange between those who consider themselves to be 
equals (Freire, 1970; MacColl, 1992; Reed, 1992). In it, there exists a 
problem upon which participants try to focus, and goals which they try 
to fulfil. Dialogue differs from conversation in that conversation aims at 
equilibrium while dialogue encourages disequilibrium in order to ad- 
vance given arguments. Conversations are claimed to be less focussed 
and more informal than dialogue. The particular purpose in a dialogue 
is more explicit and less elusive than that of a conversation. 

Reed (1992) describes the nature of dialogue as being both social and 
connected through the experience of participating in a dialogue. Partici- 
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pants begin to understand that separate questions are both related and 
interwoven. Since both the nature and the content of a dialogue are 
dependent on the interactions of the participants, it makes the whole 
process, in many ways, rather unpredictable. 

Some descriptions of dialogue suggest that it is a form of inquiry which 
is primarily made up of logical arguments as opposed to a conversation 
which is more spontaneous and less goal-directed. Conversation is said to 
involve the expression of feelings and attitudes about the subject of the 
conversation and therefore is more personal (Saw, 1980). However, 
Freire’s (1970) and MacColl’s (1992) vision of dialogue does not exclude the 
personal content but sees it as an important part of the dialogical process. 
MacColl expresses the concern that if we engage in dialogue which is 
guided by procedural rules that are logical in nature, we lose some of the 
expressive dimension and emotional content of conversation. 

Burbules’s (1993) description of dialogue maintains that dialogue is 
not just one form of communication but depends on a variety of forms of 
communication. He describes four types or genres of dialogue: dialogue 
as conversation, dialogue as inquiry, dialogue as debate and dialogue as 
instruction. 

Dialogue differs from other forms of discourse whose intent is 
persuasion, in that there is an intention of establishing a mutual 
relationship between participants (Buber, 1947). Even Burbules’s 
description of dialogue as debate clearly differentiates between a 
debate with dialogical aims (such as the generation of new information, 
and a better understanding of the issues) and a debate with the intent 
to manipulate for the sake of winning. In dialogue each discovery of a 
piece of evidence helps the participants see what additional evidence 
might be necessary or what additional questions might need to be 
explored. Therefore, a dialogue cannot be prescribed; its very nature 
requires that the participants go down paths that the dialogue uncov- 
ers and defines. 


The Necessary Context for Dialogue 


Creating an environment in which a dialogue can take place between 
educators who support different paradigms can be complex, since what 
will be accepted as valuable is dependent on the participants’ expecta- 
tions, goals, beliefs, prior knowledge and perceptions (Green & Chan- 
dler, 1990). In discussing what is involved for a dialogue to take place, 
Freire (1970) discusses the need for attitudes of trust, love and humility. 
The love he describes is a commitment to others. In explaining the impact 
of this commitment and humility he states: 
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How can I dialogue if I always project ignorance onto others and never 
perceive my own? . .. How can I dialogue if I am closed to—and even 
offended by—the contribution of others: How can I dialogue if I am 
afraid of being displaced, the mere possibility causing me torment and 
weakness? (pp.78-79) 


Freire’s beliefs about what is necessary for a dialogue to take place 
center around complex attributes which may manifest themselves in 
an individual in some contexts but not in others. What is certain, 
though, is that a necessary precondition for dialogue to be effective is 
that those involved must be open and prepared to listen to others, and 
they should be willing, if logic dictates, to revise their own position. 
Bridges’ (1979) description of what is necessary for discussion seems to 
be relevant to the nature of dialogues. His position is similar to Freire’s 
when he describes the need for participants “to be prepared to examine 
and be responsive to the different opinions put forward” ( p. 15). He 
explains that the state of responsiveness results in the discussion at 
one stage being affected by what has been discussed before. The impact 
of having to answer points raised by other participants and the need to 
consider what others have said in the development of a response 
require the participants to be flexible with their own agendas. He also 
stresses the need to enter the discussion with “some minimal disposi- 
tion to understand, to appreciate and to be affected by the range of 
opinions which is presented” (pp. 15-16). 

Because of the trust, humility, and commitment that are required for 
dialogue to take place, the personal aspects of conversation, like asides 
and emotional content, are crucial in developing the conditions in which 
the dialogue can flourish. If we look at Freire’s (1970) conditions for 
dialogue, he does not seem to be excluding the emotional content of the 
conversation but sees it as a part of the dialogic process. In fact, the 
separating of emotion and reason can interfere with the kind of dialogue 
that Freire (1970), Maguire (1987), and Greene and Chandler (1990) 
have proposed is effective in dealing with paradigmatic differences. The 
caring, concern, and connectivity proposed by Jane Roland Martin (1988) 
is needed to create the balance necessary to give all human experience 
its proper due (MacColl, 1992). Dialogue does not call for hidden emo- 
tions or hidden views. A dialogue requires that one puts all the views and 
points on the table, unlike debates where one has to learn to feign, 
pretend and create masks for the cause of winning or defending one’s 
stance. Thus dialogue requires an awareness of and a commitment to 
embrace those attributes necessary for effective communication and 
exchange of ideas to take place, as opposed to taking on the form of an 
informal conversation with no specific aims or direction. 
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Bridges (1979) explains the advantages of discussion as a form of 
communication. These advantages seem particularly important when 
engaging in a dialogue. He maintains that oral discussion is a fast way 
to elicit propositions and responses for the correction of misunderstand- 
ing and for providing additional information on an issue; this type of 
interaction is more flexible than written forms of communication. Par- 
ticipants can request clarification, elaboration or data on the issue being 
discussed and contradictions can be offered immediately. It allows the 
speaker to perceive her audience’s reaction to her position. Due to the 
opportunity to get immediate feedback from the participants’ responses 
both verbally and physically, negotiation of the direction of the discus- 
sion is possible. And finally, there is an expectation of honesty and 
openness that comes from presenting one’s opinions to the face of those 
whom one may be challenging. 


A Case of Dialogue as Research 


In a study on the paradigm debate between the dominant reduction- 
ist and the holistic/constructivist frameworks in the field of learning 
disabilities, the first author of this paper used dialogue as part of the 
research methodology. Since this debate about educators’ beliefs, prac- 
tices and language in the field of learning disabilities has been a heated 
one and has mainly resulted in the educators from the two perspectives 
becoming more polarized in their positions, dialogue seemed to be a 
suitable method for clarifying the problematic nature of this situation. 
Through an analysis of the work and practices of two leaders in the field 
(whose respective work is situated in the opposing paradigm) this study 
attempted to provide some insight into the exact nature of the conflict 
that has arisen between the frameworks. The two participants were 
chosen on the basis of the significance of their work to the paradigm in 
which they are situated. Both are frequently referenced in the literature 
for their work in their respective areas, and for their ideas about, and 
their insights into the educational process. 

To determine whether the two participants beliefs were, in fact, 
fundamentally different, it was necessary to examine their assumptions 
and the implications of those assumptions as they apply to practice. 
Influenced by the suggestions of Hare and Portelli (1988, pp. 203-205) and 
Osborne (1991) on the elements that could be considered in an exploration 
of teaching practices, the researcher focused on how each of these educa- 
tors viewed knowledge and learning, and how their views influenced the 
content of the curriculum represented in their work, the methods they 
used, and what roles they proposed for teachers and students. 
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The methodology involved a thorough review of the participants’ 
published, and in some cases unpublished documents, as well as inter- 
viewing each individually using an in-depth interviewing technique 
representative of a qualitative perspective (Marshall & Rossman, 1989). 
Before the initial interviews, the participants were given a set of 
questions that were to be used during the interviews as a guide. The 
purpose of the initial interviews was to examine the major beliefs, values, 
assumptions and practices of each of the participants. The interviews 
provided valuable information that assisted in the development of the 
questions used to guide the next phase of the research, the dialogue. 

The individual interviews took place in settings that were conve- 
nient for the participants. One of the interviews was seven hours in 
length and the other five hours long. In both cases, all the questions were 
addressed. An offer was made for the participants to go over the 
transcripts of their interview such that they might reconsider an opinion 
or offer clarification. No changes were suggested. The interviews were 
then analysed and categorized into the areas of a) beliefs about knowl- 
edge and the learning process, b) curriculum and instruction, and c) the 
role of the teacher. The data collected from the interviews and the 
published work on each of the participants was then analysed to deter- 
mine the key issues which would be the focus of the dialogue. These 
issues were put into questions and sent to both participants prior to the 
dialogue. 

During the interviews and in the dialogue, both participants exhib- 
ited a high degree of interest and commitment to the process. Even 
though we were dealing with some very serious and significant issues for 
both of the participants, there was always a congenial atmosphere. 

This study has afforded a unique opportunity to explore an aspect 
of special education which is fraught with complexities, as the re- 
searcher attempted to gain an insight into the beliefs and practices of 
the two opposing paradigms (reductionist and constructivist) that 
inform the thinking of those who work in the field. Since all who are in 
this field find themselves positioned in one or the other of these 
paradigms, any attempt to try to understand both is demanding indeed, 
but as the researcher has found herself at one time or the other, 
positioned in each of the paradigms (here represented by the two 
participants), the reader is familiar with the discourse that occurs in 
both. Hence, the reader is fortunate to be in the advantageous position 
of being able to consider some of the implicit understandings inherent 
in each and thus compare and contrast the two. Initially, the goal of this 
research was to gain some understanding of the vision of education held 
by each participant, and thus to come to better understand the nature 
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of the disagreement and confusion occurring in the field at this time. 
Through carrying out this study, not only did the researcher gain what 
she thinks is meaningful insight into the foundational issues of each of 
these paradigms, but she arrived at a position from which she could 
discuss, in a more informed way, why and where conflict occurs 
between these two paradigms in the field. As well, the researcher was 
able to explore, firsthand, the use of dialogue as a research tool. A large 
part of that which is positive about the conclusions in this project has 
been a direct result of the research method used specifically, the 
“dialogic approach.” It was felt, due to the complexity of the subject 
matter, it was important to create as many opportunities as possible to 
clarify and to come to understand these educators’ positions on the key 
issues surrounding the educational process. It was the dialogic ap- 
proach that allowed this to happen. 

Dialogue, as a research tool, is not commonly used. In most cases, in 
attempts to resolve conflicts and seek “truth” in academic circles, debate 
is the means by which points are argued, with participants seeking the 
high ground through a well-argued account of their positions. There is a 
disadvantage to this confrontational approach, however, as it leaves 
many avenues unexplored, as participants joust for supremacy in the 
arena of the argument. Dialogue, on the other hand, and especially in a 
case where one is dealing with something as multifaceted as opposing 
paradigms, is uniquely effective, and leads not only to clarification of 
issues as they unfold, but to new understandings of those issues (Freire, 
1970). Thus, as uncomfortable as it might occasionally be for the partici- 
pants, dialogue does create opportunities for necessary questions to be 
raised, questions which have the potential to bring new insight into one’s 
own work, as well as into the work of others. 

For all these benefits to accrue, this dialogic approach requires that 
careful attention be paid to the mindset of its participants. In an 
academic environment, where criticism is the modus operandi, it be- 
comes important for participants to understand this. Obviously, there is 
no place here for competition or a confrontational attitude. In this 
regard, both participants were exemplary. Throughout the dialogue, 
even though they were sometimes poles apart, each showed an admi- 
rable respect for the other’s concerns, and responses always indicated 
that each had heard, quite clearly, what the other had said. If, under 
other circumstances, either had tried to monopolize the conversation, or 
failed to fully participate, the symbiotic effects of the dialogue would 
have been lost. The strength that both of them demonstrated in sharing 
their thoughts and showing their vulnerabilities is laudable, and serves 
well to demonstrate their commitment to their field, and their willing- 
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ness to come to understand each other’s perspective. Both participants 
themselves sensed the productivity of this approach, as both commented 
on how much they had enjoyed the opportunity to talk with each other, 
and both agreed that they had much upon which to reflect. 

Throughout the dialogue, and through the researcher’s interactions 
with the participants, the researcher was able to gain a very deep insight 
into their respective beliefs and practices. The dialogue had not pro- 
gressed very far before it became clear that there were a number of 
significant differences in the way that the two participants viewed the 
school’s curriculum and the learning process. 

On reflecting on the effectiveness of dialogue in this study two major 
benefits seemed evident. First, the dialogue helped develop a sense of 
openness that allowed the participants to look at their position from a 
different perspective or mind-set. This ability to see a different perspective 
was made possible or even possibly create d as a result of the use of dialogue 
rather than the traditional interviewing approach. Second, the dialogue 
moved the discussion beyond what has been possible in the typical avenues 
for discussing issues, that is, publication of articles and critical responses 
in professional journals which often causes those presenting differing 
points of view to become even more entrenched in their own perspective. 
As a result of the opportunity to cross barriers through dialogue it created 
opportunities for new understandings to develop. 


The Role of the Researcher 


In looking at what this means for the researcher participating in a 
dialogue, it is clear that what might typically be considered to be a 
researcher’s stance with respect to values of objectivity, detachment and 
hierarchy might prove problematic. Often, in the type of interviewing 
which has been typically described in methodology textbooks, the re- 
searcher/interviewer must not let the interviewees know her opinions for 
fear of biasing the interviews. Oakley (1981) describes this type of 
interviewing as coming from a masculine paradigm of interviewing. She 
outlines what this involves: 


The paradigm of the social research interview prompted in the method- 
ology textbooks does, then, emphasise (a) its status as a mechanical 
instrument of data-collection; (b) its function as a specialised form of 
conversation in which one person asks the questions and another gives 
the answers; (c) its characterisation of interviewees as essentially 
passive individuals; and (d) its reduction of interviewers to a question- 
asking and rapport-promoting role. (pp. 35-36) 
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This more traditional type of interviewing approach stands in 
contrast to the previously outlined prescription for effective dialogue 
wherein all engage in the discussion with an intention of establishing a 
mutual relationship between participants in order to extend the current 
knowledge and understanding on a particular issue or topic . A more 
suitable type of interviewing while participating in a dialogue is more 
closely aligned to the interviewing stance described by Oakley (1981) as 
coming from a feminist perspective, where the interviewer becomes 
connected to those being interviewed and in fact shows who they are as 
persons as well as what they believe. Therefore, a willingness to answer 
questions and participate in the process (as opposed to a stance of being 
polite but detached) would seem important in fostering the level of trust 
necessary for a meaningful dialogue to occur. 

Further insight into this area comes from Maguire (1987) who 
describes interviewing within the context of participatory research. She 
explains that the more traditional interviewing techniques, whose goal 
was to reveal what might be on a person’s mind, did not go far enough. 
Participatory research involves the interviewer in such a way that some 
questions which might not have been acceptable in standard interview- 
ing situations are included. The interviewer needs to go beyond a 
person’s description of events, and how that person feels about them, to 


explore with the participant the meanings and underlying causes behind 
the ideas discussed. She found her underlying purpose and procedures 
were more closely associated with Freire’s concept of dialogue: 


Within the context of participatory research, dialogue encourages 
people to look at the “whys” of their lives. Why do problems exist? 
What causes these problems? Participatory research assumes that 
reality and history are human-created, thus knowable. In participa- 
tory research, the researcher might not “put ideas” in someone’s head, 
but the researcher certainly encourages people to reflect on parts of 
their lives that they might not ordinarily question or pay attention to. 
People are encouraged to begin to look at “reality differently,” that is, 
more critically. (Maguire 1987, p. 134) 


Therefore, the interviewer needs to be sensitive to the direction that 
the dialogue is taking as well as flexible with regard to her own agenda. 
One should bear in mind, though, that Freire in his discussion of the use 
of dialogue for educational purposes, stresses the role of the teacher in 
the initial problem-posing and questioning. When using dialogue in 
research, it would follow that the researcher should have a similar role, 
that being to pose the problems in such a way that she facilitates the 
process of inquiry. The researcher’s role is not only to pose problems 
initially but to maintain that stance during the entire dialogue. There- 
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fore the researcher becomes a participant in the research process. As a 
participant in the dialogue the researcher must possess a high degree of 
understanding of the issues to be discussed. The extensive review of the 
literature and the initial interviews of the participants were beneficial 
for building the background knowledge required by the researcher in the 
dialogue process. The initial interviews also helped to build trust be- 
tween the researcher and the participants prior to the dialogue. As 
previously mentioned, trust is an important aspect of dialogue. 


Conclusions 


Although references to dialogue in education have increased, dialogue 
is still almost exclusively used in reference to teaching. Some educators 
have referred to the use of dialogue as a tool in research. By referring to 
dialogue as a research tool it puts dialogue at the same level as other 
methods used in research for example surveys, observational data, oral 
history, and interviews. Having used dialogue in research and reflected on 
its impact in the study we believe that one could argue for dialogue to be 
seen as research, where the research would be the very intricate and 
delicate interactions that take place between people in a dialogue. 

Opening a dialogue between those who are positioned in each of the 
opposing paradigms seems to be one of the only routes into a situation of 
mutual understanding and agreement. Only thus will we come to a 
deeper understanding of the ways in which we can facilitate growth and 
identify the barriers to change. Bell hooks (1994) describes dialogue as 
being one of the simplest ways to cross boundaries and barriers. In 
reflecting on two occasions where she participated in dialogue she 
comments on the potential of dialogue: 


In both cases there seemed to be much more public representation of the 
divisions between these groups than description or highlighting of 
those powerful moments when boundaries are crossed, differences 
confronted, discussion happens, and solidarity emerges. We needed 
concrete counter-examples that would disrupt the seemingly fixed (yet 
often unstated) assumptions that it was really unlikely such individu- 
als could meet across boundaries. Without these counter-examples I 
felt we were all in danger of losing contact , of creating conditions that 
would make contact impossible. Hence, I formed my conviction that 
public dialogues could serve as useful interventions. (p. 130) 


This process of inquiry and mutual encouragement can only be 
carried out in a way that is truly collaborative, in a way that sees all 
participants in the debate willing to understand and to help each other 
move forward, and at the same time willing to revise some fundamental 
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beliefs of their own. Granted, this is a tall order, for changing one’s beliefs 
(i.e., shifting to an alternate pedagogy) involves giving up a certain 
amount of security and power, and in some cases, the framework of one’s 
personal life. Dialogue, we are convinced, properly conceived, with well 
intentioned participants who know and act on the necessary personal 
rules and parameters, will provide the best possible path towards 
resolution of our conflicts and, ultimately, a system that better serves the 
defined needs and wants of our children. 

Perhaps, and finally, if there is a lesson to be learned here, it is that 
we as professionals in our field need to spend more time listening closely 
to what our colleagues are saying, not dismissing them because they 
threaten our domain, or because we are reluctant to let go of a comfort- 
able way of thinking. And we should realize, as Paulo Friere so propheti- 
cally said, that when trust, love and humility are present, a very effective 
exchange of information can take place, one in which, perhaps, the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts. And that dialogue, with its construc- 
tive and co-operative approach, shows new promise in creating the 
opportunity for practical feedback and for growth in our research 
endeavours and professional practice. 
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Teaching without Existence: 
Didacticism as Monological Discourse 


Douglas McKnight 
University of Alabama 


The first feature of monologism is the separation of ideas from individu- 
als. In the monological world, an idea may serve only two functions: it 
serves a purpose of illustrating an individual hero, thus losing all its 
direct significance and become simply a fact of psychology. (Sidorkin 
1999, 28) 


introduction 


Since the sixteenth-century in Europe, and by the seventeenth 
century in America, teaching has generally been situated within the 
discourse of didacticism,' which defines a teacher as the pedagogical 
instrument to deliver as efficiently and clearly as possible a set of subject 
field facts that constitute the curriculum. The sixteenth-century Euro- 
pean humanist Peter Ramus best articulated the beginnings of this 
educational paradigm in hundreds of writings and in his own university 
teaching method, which was thoroughly directed by highly refined 
curriculum maps devised by his hand. 

His linear and visually oriented curriculum maps and his didactic 
method of teaching dialectic and Latin eventually became synonymous 
with the identity of the teacher as one who transmits information 
through an ordered, “logical” procedure. This method was about simpli- 
fying complex concepts down to “plain-speech” intended to persuade or 
prove to the student (the young teacher-to-be) the significance of the 
facts. This emphasis upon a single pedagogical and curricular method for 
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all subjects acquired widespread popularity in Europe as the means to 
instruct 14-year old boys [sic], the age that most students began univer- 
sity training, themselves to become teachers (Ong 1958). This Ramist 
method of ordering and transmitting discrete bits of knowledge to would 
be instructors became accepted as the mechanism to develop “best 
practices” for all subject fields and student age groups (Ong 1958; Broudy 
1972). Ramism represented a shift away from the medieval period, 
generally represented by a personalized and idiosyncratic pedagogy 
based on dialogue, rumination and individual interaction with subject 
material, to the standardization of teaching, especially in German 
universities and newly formed British universities. The English Puri- 
tans, specifically the groups that migrated to America and later founded 
Harvard, are noteworthy in their enthusiastic appropriation of this 
pedagogical and curricular shift. 

While this pedagogical and curricular reform certainly enabled 
university, and later primary and secondary school officials, to control 
the content, perception and the flow of knowledge, the methodization of 
teaching had an effect of splintering off the actual pedagogical act from 
the teacher’s own life and intellectual interests. Education became not a 
life of pursuing self-wisdom—an existential/spiritual/philosophical tra- 
jectory exemplified by Socrates—but instead a stricture of schoolroom 
practices directed by a instructor whose sole purpose was to apply the 
Ramist method to outline, order the textual facts and then transfer them 
to the student. In turn, the student was to adopt these intellectual habits 
not only as one preparing notes or reading a text, but later as a teacher 
handling the chore of covering—not creating or developing—curricular 
material. His method, which he called dialectical, was even more formal- 
ized by his followers into the didacticism so much a part of institutional 
schooling to this day. This discourse of didacticism found its way to 
America by way of the colonial Puritan leaders educated in European 
universities under the sway of Ramist curriculum maps and dialectical 
method, the foundation of didacticism. Didacticism became entrenched 
in American schooling when in the 1640s the American Puritans founded 
Harvard; a pervasive and influential force in American education at all 
levels (Hamilton 1990; Miller 1953). Once American mass public school- 
ing became an institutionalized, publicly supported reality in the early 
1900s, didacticism was already so embedded that it was transparent, 
unquestioned and exercised in schools as a given. 

This practice of reducing subject matter knowledge into simple parts 
to be transmitted to the student in a direct, “logical” method persists, 
despite attempts to develop competing discourses to alter and resist this 
practice of methodization throughout the history of American education. 
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Granted, all of the material effects that have fallen from these historical 
schoolroom language habits cannot be glibly labeled as inherently 
malevolent or benevolent in relation to the teaching life.? However, it can 
be said that certain consequences have hampered attempts to under- 
stand the teaching life as it relates to an individual’s existential pursuit 
of self-knowledge. This project of authoring a “self,” at least according to 
one strain of educational philosophy, well represented and articulated by 
the Greek philosopher Socrates, comprises the most significant arche of 
education—not just for the student, but the teacher as well.’ 

However, the need for the one who dwells in life as a teacher to 
consider issues of existence in relation to his or her vocation has been 
historically complicated by the monological status of didacticism. Didac- 
tic discourse is thoroughly integrated into a tightly regulated constella- 
tion of other languages that provide mutual support, such as curriculum, 
learning, child development, administrative/bureaucratic and social 
scientific forms of rationalization and justification of status quo. All 
saturate institutional schooling (Huebner 1998; Pratt 1994). Monologic 
or authoritative discourse of what it means to be a teacher suppresses the 
aesthetics vital to conceive of the teaching existence as a calling, a way 
of life compelled to address, listen, interpret and respond to all that is 
other through which “self” can be registered—be it the student, admin- 
istration, fellow teachers, subject matter and even one’s own inner 
dialogue. In effect, teaching has become a monologue in which even the 
teacher cannot participate. 


Monologism 


M. M. Bakhtin’s (1981, 1984, 1986) theory of how language, as 
expressed through dialogue, affects our lives by limiting the possible 
meanings of one’s existence at any given moment, while simulta- 
neously disclosing the very possibility of consciousness, provides a 
opening to explore didacticism’s tendency to restrict alternatives to the 
teaching life. 

Bakhtin begins with the notion that a great roil of languages 
constantly converge and separate. Yet as each discourse engages the 
other, called a dialogical event, both possibly influence, shape and alter 
the other, as long as an interchange has taken place in which one 
language does not just flow past the other without allowing the other to 
respond and so influence its course. This occurs not just with “national” 
languages, for instance, how British English affects American English, 
or how the national ideologies harbored within British discourse interact 
with the same in American nationalized discourse. A dialogical event 
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also possibly emerges when the discourse of science modifies and influ- 
ences literary theory; or how an individual experiences inner dialogue in 
which the many voices of “self” converge, contest, persuade; or, specifi- 
cally in terms of teaching, how two individuals transform each other 
through dialogue, each bringing to the event a history of voices, interpre- 
tations and values and responses that play off the other to produce novel 
meanings and possibilities. This creative condition of language makes it 
difficult—and according to Bakhtin, in reality impossible—for one par- 
ticular language to assert privileged status and become a monologue. 
Meanings in one particular context will always shift and alter, hide and 
emerge again in another historical and temporal context. In other words, 
meaning is never fixed as long as external and internal dialogue between 
contending voices, the wax and wane of utterance and response and 
rumination, is preserved: 


[TJhere is neither a first word nor a last word. The contexts of dialogue 
are without limit. They extend into the deepest past and the most 
distant future. Even meanings born in dialogues of the remotest past 
will never be finally grasped once and for all, for they will always be 
renewed in later dialogue .... For nothing is absolutely dead; every 
meaning will someday have its homecoming festival. (Bakhtin, Estetika, 
1979, 372 [quoted in Holquist 1990, 39]) 


However, Bakhtin (1981) illustrates how different groups or genres 
in every aspect of life throughout history have undertaken sophisticated 
measures to define and perpetuate a unitary language, one authoritative 
means by which to understand and categorize any utterance and ges- 
ture. One could label this the impulse toward certainty and control that 
defined the nineteenth and twentieth century, but which began even 
earlier during the sixteenth century (Doll 1993). According to Bakhtin, 
despite the fact that there can be no fully extant and realized monologue, 
for contending meanings cannot be completely submerged, groups can 
become so deluded that they genuinely believe in one “natural,” correct 
discourse, even when presented with alternatives. A language of a 
particular genre attempts to move across all fields, institutionalize itself, 
and become embedded within the very assumptions of how one proceeds 
in thought and speech and action. When one such authoritative discourse 
assumes this position in society, it operates to hush all other voices, all 
other possible languages. A monologue is born. This is not to claim that 
a monologue disallows meaning or denies the existence of the “other.” 
However, a monologue imposes a narrow, objectified meaning upon the 
“self” and “other” that ignores or rationalizes away the inherent ambigu- 
ity that emerges when an individual dialogues (and so questions) the 
inherited authoritative discourse (Sidorkin 1999). 
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According to Don Bialostosky (1991), who has adapted Bakhtin’s’ 
dialogical theory to literacy, monologue, also conceived as authoritative 
discourse, “can be received and repeated but is not to be responded to, 
modified, or questioned. It is the voice of the textbook or the lecturer that 
students learn to parrot back on test, the voice of the instructor’s 
summary judgment, the voice of given rules and conventions that must 
be observed but that do not have to account for themselves” (15). Bakhtin 
(1981) describes “authoritative discourse” as any disciplinary language 
that has become fully externalized and canonized, leaving one with the 
impression that the language of the field is univocal and monological. In 
other words, all meanings within the language are believed determined 
and pinned down and as such can be successfully directed toward a 
particular effect. The implication is that no further interpretation is 
necessary or desirable. This hardened language is for recitation, not 
interpretation or even consideration. This discourse has the effect of 
concealing the dialogical background, the contesting and contradictory 
voices of other languages that provide different point of views and 
different hierarchies. In terms of the field of teacher education, the 
monological language of didacticism has incorporated the assumption 
that the ramifications of what it means to teach and how to teach have 
been identified through “rational” means. These “best practices” are 
broken down into a series of “logically” ordered steps that are then 
transmitted by way of “methods” courses to education students (who are 
called pre-service teachers or candidates at many colleges and universi- 
ties that accept the language of the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education). Didacticism as monologue elevates to self-evident 
status all of the received conventional notions of what it means to be a 
teacher (e.g. teacher as professional) and prerequisite institutional, legal 
and curricular steps one takes to achieve that position. The monological 
or authoritative discourse operates to construct the external world. 
Didacticism also has particular methods to persuade (“prove to”) the 
individual to perceive the world through the lens of its linguistic frame- 
work, which discourages any dialogical interaction that may cause the 
discourse to tremble and the individual to consciously transform into 
something else. 

From this perspective, the “play” necessary for language to create or 
reveal different horizons is restricted and torn from the symbolic value 
to mean. To stop “meaning,” or to propose only one self-evident meaning 
is in effect is to live at best a “shadow” existence. If language is not 
interpreted and given material existence by individuals engaged in 
dialogue, then one’s field of vision and sense of “self” narrows to fit only 
one ideological voice, a voice which can determine in advance any 
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response which may be given (Bakhtin 1986). This provides the teacher 
who participates in didacticism a great advantage when education is 
perceived as the direct transmission of pre-determined knowledge and 
skills to be mastered. For anything that does not fall into the categories 
described by the discourse of didacticism is considered irrelevant, off 
task behavior, and so not necessary to evaluate or measure. 

In his chapter titled, “Epic and novel” of his 1981 work The Dialogical 
Imagination, Bakhtin addressed the issue of how a monologic discourse 
operates as a centripetal force, conditioned by an impulse to pull all to its 
center in an act of homogenization and canonization. An example of a 
canonical work within the field of education that was a result of such 
centripetal forces was Ralph Tyler’s famous syllabus published in the 
1940s under the title “Basic Principles of Curriculum.” His principles, 
specifically his four questions to guide pedagogical objectives, have been 
so accepted as the natural function of teaching that they have become 
transparent, externalized and protected against criticism. 

Bakhtin employed the genre of the epic to make his point concerning 
centripetal forces. The epic as a literary and educational form seeks to 
put forth a unitary voice to be transmitted to the young through 
recitation and memorization. The epic is coded within a sacrosanct 
tradition. As such, it is fully located in the past. It is a hardened shell of 
a genre that has become highly stylized, direct, abstract and closed to 
further interpretation. Homogeneity and complete social understanding 
of what is being said and meanings conveyed are assumed. According to 
Bakhtin, the epic genre is fully hierarchized and externalized: “One who 
creates a direct word—whether epic, tragic or lyric deals only with the 
subject whose praises he sings, or represents, or expresses, and he does 
so in his own language that is perceives as the sole and fully adequate tool 
for realizing the word’s direct, objectified meaning” (Bakhtin 1981, 61). 
In effect, a concrete and singular life is separated from the word. For the 
word exists merely in the past and as such has no sense of immediacy, no 
sense of closeness and connection to one’s life. Plot lines are well trodden; 
the language dead due to the lack of interpretation, and the individual 
left separated from past and without clue to a different future horizon. 
The past completes the present and future and is perpetuated through 
the mechanisms of tradition: 


[Tradition isolates the world of the epic from personal experience, from 
any new insights, from any personal initiative in understanding and 
interpreting, from new—novel—points of view and evaluations. The 
epic world is utterly finished, a compendium of lifeless facts, not only 
as an authentic event of the distant past but also on its own terms and 
by its own standards; it is impossible to change, to re-think, to re- 
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evaluate anything in it. It is completed, conclusive and immutable, as 
a fact, an idea and a value. As a language, the epic is dead, for an 
individual cannot address, interpret and respond to it. This defines the 
epic distance. One can only accept the epic world with reverence; it is 
impossible to really touch it, for it is beyond the realms of human 
activity, the ream in which everything humans touch is altered and re- 
thought. (Bakhtin 1981, 17) 


Bakhtin contrasts the epic with the novel. The novel is a centrifugal 
force that pulls all away from the center, destabilizing traditions and 
conventions perpetuated by authoritative discourses such as the epic. 
According to Bakhtin, the novel was a response to the epic’s unwilling- 
ness to allow the “play” of interpretation. The way Bakhtin speaks of a 
novel, it is not something well defined. Instead, the novel is always 
incomplete and not necessarily following the Aristotle’s plot line of a 
beginning, middle and end. In fact, Bakhtin implies that Socratic 
dialogues, by the hand of Plato, was the first Western novel, for Socrates 
“played with” the preconceived notions of the official discourse of Athe- 
nian society. He questioned and complicated accepted monological genres 
that defined professional politics and education, as perpetuated by the 
Sophists. In short, Bakhtin portrays Socrates as novelistic hero, com- 
plicated, idiosyncratic, always searching for self-understanding, and 
therefore, always open to revision. The generative force of the novel 
was not the plot line, but the dismemberment of the epic, of the official 
discourse of what it meant to be an individual, the bringing of the 
transitory and fluid present, too difficult to categorize, judge and 
dismiss or “cure.” One becomes involved with the hero or anti-hero of 
the novel. One is allowed to achieve a kind of contemporaneity, an 
access to the temporal world of both author and hero, an artistic world 
that transforms. The future could no longer be a seamless continuation 
of the past right through the present. The novel brings life in close. The 
voices of the characters and the author enters into an individual’s lived 
experience in a way that the individual receives, embodies the persua- 
sive voices and engages in a inner dialogue with them as well as with 
others involved in the same process.‘ 

Bakhtin’s analysis of the effects of the monologic discourse and epic 
tradition applies well to didacticism, that 400-year-old tradition and 
authoritative language of pedagogy and curriculum. In fact, didacticism 
has become so well entrenched within the institution of education—both 
in schools and in teacher education programs—that it is no longer even 
explicitly discussed as the language of teaching. It is performed. Any so 
called reforms, while attempting to change the rhetoric of teaching, 
either quickly adapt to the existing structure of schoolroom practices 
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that didacticism has served for so long or are squeezed out. The power of 
didacticism is pointed to when one explores its etymology. Didactic 
derives from the French didactique (1648), meaning “intended to in- 
struct” (BDE 1988, 276). The notion of instruct as equivalent to the 
meaning of didactic is significant, for it provides insight into how this 
word connects to the Ramist method of teaching dialectic, which in time 
was refined into didacticism by his followers. In fact, in America the term 
instruct has been preferred due to the belief that it does not carry the 
connotations of “dullness,” a label placed on didactics as a criticism 
(Hamilton, 2000). The term instruct, as in to tell or to inform, originated 
sometime in the early 1400s and was derived from the Latin instructus, 
meaning to arrange, to pile, or build, as connected to the word structure. 
In other words, teaching is to build a structure that is supposed to reflect 
the “natural” world, as it was believed that the student (teacher-to-be) 
would easily recognize, remember and perpetuate this curricular edifice. 
This monologic discourse of the distant past fed and continues to feed the 
research of those asking the question, “What behaviors make an effective 
teacher?” (Cruikshank 1986), rather than exploring, as Maxine Greene 
(1973) advocates, the inner landscape of a teacher’s life and how he or she 
authors a “self” through inner and external dialogue with all the 
contending voices of the other. 


Background of Didacticism 


While in the sixteenth century Peter Ramus was highly successful in 
popularizing the reduction of pedagogy to the singular method of didac- 
tics, according to educational philosopher H.S. Broudy (1972) didactics 
as disputation in a formal school setting in part had its origins in the 
scarcity of texts. Because there were so few books, students literally had 
to create study guides by speedily scribbling as teachers read aloud from 
the official text or from their notes on the primary text. According to 
Broudy, for all practical purposes, teachers were limited to delivering a 
compendium of information, rather than producing commentary about 
the official text—to say nothing of having students do the same. As the 
printing press began to churn out a larger number of less expensive texts, 
this had the potential of alleviating the condition of teacher transmitting 
to student literal outlines of any text. As Broudy indicated, the printed 
text could have lifted the burden of transferring the information off the 
teacher’s shoulder, allowing the more ambitious or capable lecturers to 
actually engage the students in dialogue about the text as well as develop 
individual interpretations and commentary to bring into the classroom. 
And in fact, over time some university teachers began to publish a 
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multitude of interpretive commentaries, which then formed the basis of 
their teaching. 

However, instead of this actually opening up the possibility for 
dialogue within the classroom in which each worked critically for an 
interpretation of what was being read, often the teacher’s interpretation 
became another form of explicit transmission of what was accepted as 
knowledge. As certain senior professors wrote glosses that generated 
sometimes novel interpretations of the ancient texts, leading to creative 
controversies and responses, and granted, even absurdities such as 
debating the number of angels that could fit upon a pinhead, young 
teachers often were less inclined or capable to produce the same. Instead, 
the great majority of teachers employed a few well-known published 
interpretations by having the student recite aloud what was written in 
the text. The newly published text would just replace the old primary 
text, with no adjustment in pedagogy. This condition tended to empha- 
size a teacher’s ability to recite and a student’s ability to memorize rather 
than reflect and interpret. It also hid the reality that many of the 
teachers basically taught as they were taught, meaning that they 
emphasized the memorization of discrete facts to be added up into whole 
concepts they themselves understood superficially at best (Ong 1958). 

As schooling for the most part was about instructing teachers to be, 
who in turn trained the next group of teachers, the concepts transmit- 
ted had little to do with anything in the non-academic world outside of 
the classroom. Information conveyed in a classroom was abstract, 
unrelated to any material effect and replicable only in another class- 
room. In other words, self-knowledge as the curricular activity of 
interacting with what one is studying so to apply it to the practice of 
living a purposeful existence was not of interest to the classroom 
teacher or university official.’ Nor was academic training for any 
economic purposes, at least not in terms of one getting a degree to work 
at a specific job outside of academia. As Broudy proposes, “Inasmuch as 
what was to be learned was explicit and since it was to be used as 
learned, that is, replicated, didactics was the most feasible method of 
teaching. Heuristics was unnecessary, for there was little for the 
student to discover because nobody was under the illusion that happi- 
ness was the normal state for anybody, as least of all for schoolboys “ 
(1972, 256). Due to the view that knowledge was perceived as some- 
thing explicitly rendered, logically ordered, abstract and linear, the 
concern was that too many interpretations would serve only to confuse 
the process of transmission for the younger faculty as well as for the 
students. In other words, pedagogical expediency of “revealing” facts to 
the students, to secure the transfer of the same knowledge to all 
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students, rather than the student and teacher discovering meanings, 
was the prime consideration (Morgan 1988). 

Even as textbooks took over much of the explicit rendering of 
information provided topically or chronologically, as a general rule the 
teacher’s pedagogy did not change during the scholastic era, even though 
the purposes of teaching did. In effect, teaching became a mechanical, 
instrumental act. The language of didacticism transformed the teacher 
from one who over time developed a contingent and idiosyncratic peda- 
gogy that illuminated his or her “self” in relation to others, into a 
technical instrument that could transfer a sequence of facts based upon 
a part-to-whole construct of knowledge acquisition. In other words, one 
transmits skills in isolation and in abstract form, with the assumption 
that a student will connect all of the pieces together and master the whole 
concept. Any intellectual “play” or motion by teacher or student outside 
of the pre-determined curriculum was believed superfluous and anterior 
to the horizons of school. As indicated above, this off-task behavior 
prohibits the goal of covering the necessary amount of information over 
the course of the year. Didactics cannot handle off-task movement, for it 
cannot be controlled or predicted and so not measurable as learning due 
to how such things are evaluated. The language of classroom manage- 
ment emerged as the mechanism to control such behavior and secure the 
survival of didacticism. 

Even as normal schools and eventually universities in America began 


producing teachers for the public schools, didacticism remained unaf- 
fected: 


There were some substantive changes in content (for example, as 
paradigms shifted, new theories and research were presented) and in 
method (more technology was utilized, and new forms of assessment 
emerged), but the basic transmission pedagogy [didactics] endured .... 
[H]ierarchies of what (and whose) knowledge was most valued, and the 
overall practice of teacher education remained as it had been for 
decades—solidly entrenched in the history and practices of higher 
education. (McLean 1999, 61) 


A closer look at these classroom practices and the language of 
teaching, as addressed by Ramus should provide some insight into the 
“rationale” of didacticism as a monologic discourse. Ramus’s primary 
purpose for refining method was to simplify the art of dialectic in order 
to make teaching more practical. As discussed above, for more than five 
centuries, dialectic was taught to adolescent, and younger, boys. For 
Ramus, as well as the generations of Ramist schoolmasters who followed 
him, “Method (methodus) refers to the orderly, pedagogical presentation 
of any art or science” (Ong 1958, 30). The concept of method, which 
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Ramist capitalized into Method to broaden its scope and move it into a 
monologic position, was defined as a series of logically ordered steps that 
produced an efficient and routine procedure. 

According to Ramus, “Method” alone was the intellectual lens by 
which students could identify and organize the material needed to 
compose something to say. For Ramus, his didactic method reduced the 
text to a collection of distinct statements that a student would quickly 
scribble out on pieces of paper (sort of the antecedent to Cliff Notes). The 
student could then arrange these slips of paper for whatever purpose was 
at hand. For Ramus, the process of teaching was merely a matter of 
rearranging statements retrieved from a text into a diagram of bifur- 
cated spatial patterns, which led to his visual curriculum maps that 
directed the teaching act. Ramus insisted that “Method” was the only 
aspect of the art of dialectic (or any other art or science) that could 
determine how these so called slips of paper or note cards could be 
arranged. He used them to map knowledge into distinct categories. As 
a map of dichotomized statements, Ramus’s “Method” presented a 
discourse as a visual object that reduces knowledge to the spatial order 
of a branching taxonomy. All a teacher had to do was follow the 
branches (curriculum maps) one by one (Ong, 1958; Triche & McKnight, 
N.D.). These curriculum maps removed the teacher’s self-knowledge 
from the equation. 

Ramus taught that no expression or passage could be intellectually 
useful until it was viewed through the lens of his “Method.” Furthermore, 
the practical ability to learn depended not upon a student’s creativity, 
but upon his or her ability to hear the teacher. A student was to quickly 
arrange what the teacher said into “logical order,” which was simple due 
to the fact that the teacher already performed, for the most part, the task 
for the student in the structure of his [sic] lecture. Ramus believed that 
through his “Method” students could know all things because it enabled 
them to organize an argument on any topic that a schoolmaster wished 
to teach. Thus, the educational significance of his method of didacticism 
is that its pedagogical logic had become the mechanism which “holds the 
world together.” This position implies that for Ramus and the Ramists 
schoolmasters that followed him, the classroom becomes the “correct” 
lens by which to consider reality. Renaissance era discussion about the 
art of teaching dissipated, for it was believed that didactics was teaching 
and not just one discourse of teaching. Discussion focused upon how to 
best break down the teaching act to identify the immediate effects of each 
gesture and word. Findings were then modeled for or applied to students 
and pre-service teachers alike. 

Teaching under this kind of rubric is considered a technical, instru- 
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mental act so durable as to be reform proof. This teaching as an act of 
arranging information for transmission served to remove the teacher 
from the more Socratic notion of education as “self-inquiry—inquiry by 
the “self” in dialogue with the other. As self-inquiry was not valued in the 
classroom, and because the classroom practices now provided the ”method” 
with which one approached the whole world, the notion of seeking “self” 
as a dialogical act was damaged. The didactic method determined what 
language and so mode of thought with which the teacher would not only 
bring to the classroom but to all of life. In other words, life was to be 
perceived in abstract, hierarchical, orderly and linear terms, just as 
knowledge was to be transferred in the classroom. This created an 
environment, in which a teacher could not personally relate to the 
language of teaching unless he or she was willing to reconstitute his or her 
inner life in highly abstract and “rationalized” terms that could be 
objectified, universalized and stratified by educational psychology. How- 
ever, for the teacher or student to perform such serious surgery on the soul 
provides little or no relief to the existential project of selfhood as brought 
to bear by Socrates and those who have followed his idiosyncratic ways, 
such as Bakhtin. This state of abstract disconnection between language 
and the “self” is the same condition of which Bakhtin spoke in his 
discussion on the epic hero and the speaker’s and listener’s personal 
involvement with that hero. He or she is thoroughly separated from the 
abstract utterance. As McLean (1999) illustrates, the teacher loses his or 
her “self”: “In such a perspective [training in didactic pedagogy] there is no 
place for a vision of unique and whole persons who are actively engaged in 
constructing their own idiosyncratic understandings of what it means to 
teach ....” (60). 

National agencies such as the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) and the National Council of the Social 
Studies (NCSS) make loud charges that the stand-and-deliver method of 
teaching fails to provide students with the “skills” to serve the needs of 
a capitalistic/democratic economic system. However, the reforms pro- 
posed continue to support the institutionalized perception of education 
as the transfer of knowledge from expert to neophyte and teaching as a 
rationalized, instrumental act by which to do that. These national 
agencies develop standards and goals and competencies to be mastered. 
And due to the incredible political pressure placed upon teacher educa- 
tion programs, especially those supported by public dollars, state depart- 
ments of education have gradually moved pre-service teacher education 
further and further into discourse of professionalization, attempting to 
place a teacher in the same category as lawyer or doctor. This has served 
to refine even further, through the development of numerous discrete 
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competencies® in which the pre-service teacher must become proficient, 
the discourse of didacticism and its treatment of the teacher as little more 
than an technical instrument certified as competent or not. This concep- 
tion of teaching is equivalent to medical training in which a nurse must 
become proficient at finding a vein and delivering a shot (the same 
proficiency a drug addict possesses) or a doctor delivering a diagnosis 
through a highly refined method of analysis that allows only certain 
kinds of physical evidence in to be evaluated. All analysis is tied to 
measurable outcomes— meaning that a teacher is categorized as “effec- 
tive” if students master, as evaluated by an objective test, the curriculum 
conveyed by the teacher. For instance, any notion of the doctor’s indi- 
vidual experience as relevant to her or his occupation is limited to 
whether the particular experience relates to the specific task at hand 
that leads to a possible diagnosis of the patient. And the idea that the 
doctor should “listen” and actually engage in a dialogue with the patient 
is restricted to the patient answering very specific questions asked by the 
doctor for the most efficient diagnosis. 

Other discourses, such as the Socratic dialogues, reveal a means to 
understand teaching not as an instrumental act, but as a practice of 
existing and serving the pursuit of wisdom and self-knowledge. But 
though pre-service education students may even be attracted to this kind 
of teaching life, they cannot reconcile it or even overcome the intense 
centripetal forces of didacticism flowing all through institutional school- 
ing, as well as through universities that “train” them (Phelan & 
McLaughlin 1995). The monologic discourse of teaching gives the indi- 
vidual a way of creating meaning, but severely limits it to teacher as 
institutional servant. Once one becomes a credentialed teacher, usually 
he or she retrenches back into the monologue of didacticism, as it appears 
to be an expedient and effective means by which to “control” a classroom, 
an overriding concern for administrators and teachers alike who accept 
the assumptions that education is the transmission of facts (Doll, 1993). 


Conclusion 


The affect of the delusion of a monologue is quite damaging, if one 
considers the ultimate point of education as the search for “self”- 
knowledge. Didacticism fixes one, who may want to conceive of teaching 
as a means to “author” (Holquist, 1990) a “self” through dialogue with all 
that is other, in a position of either acquiescing to the bureaucratic and 
social scientific school structure supported by didactic “Method,” or 
quitting. While such a statement appears to reduce one’s possibilities 
down to a Kierkegaardian either/or, it is an acknowledgement of the 
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current milieu with which a teacher must confront. Apparently, many 
are choosing to quit. Statistics on the numbers of teachers who quit 
within five years and before are well known and staggering to say the 
least. A general consensus among political and administrative officials 
is that teachers are quitting due to discipline problems and lack of pay. 
That is a misreading of what teachers are saying. The problem in 
interpreting teacher’s response to questions about why they are quitting 
is that many teachers themselves only know to point to those readily 
available reasons. Few, while being trained at universities, have been 
exposed to the possibility that teaching can be anything other than a 
profession based upon the control of both child and information. They 
were never provided with the means to actually enter into a dialogue 
with and so question the authoritative discourse presented to them as 
“fact” each day in class, and even more so during a field-experience in 
which the pre-service teacher “practices” being a teacher. With a begin- 
ning assumption of teaching as “instrument,” it is understandable that 
frustrated teachers leaving the field would complain of loud, undisci- 
plined classes that made it impossible for them to carry out the transmis- 
sion of knowledge. 

Didacticism strips from the teacher any since of personal involve- 
ment with what is happening, unless one no longer is able to distinguish 
between the discourse and his or her life. In that case, the teacher has 
thoroughly segmented and abstracted his or her concrete existence— 
sort of the out of body approach to teaching. Those who do acquiesce find 
that didacticism does provide a means to understand existence in the 
classroom. However, the meaning produced and the kind of “self” that is 
generated is impoverished and severely limited for both the teacher and 
student. For it ignores the ambiguity and contingency of bodily existence 
in favor of a fixed, orderly, abstract and linear construction that seeks 
control and predictability. Such a condition makes dialogue, except the 
kind in which the teacher asks a specific question and already knows the 
answer, superfluous. Dialogue, if one approaches teaching and educa- 
tion from a Socratic or Bakhtinian perspective, is the spirit of a meaning- 
ful existence in that the “self” emerges through the addressing, listening 
and responding to the other, a concrete particular event in which all 
possible meanings arise and shift and revise one’s worldview. Without 
dialogue, the “self” becomes a thin, transparent shadow easily manipu- 
lated by the monological discourse (Bakhtin 1981; Holquist 1994). 

Existence is something sought after, not something given. Yet, even 
though an individual may wish to seek existence, if he or she serves the 
authoritative discourse of didacticism that limits meaning, existence 
will be defined by and through this highly controlled language. As 
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Holquist (1990) explains: “Expression means to make meaning, and 
meaning comes about only through the medium of signs. This is true at 
all levels of existence: something exists only if it means” (49). From an 
existential perspective, the institutionalized curricular/didactic method 
reinforces the breach between a teacher’s concrete existence and his or 
her speech as a “self” seeking to mean. This impulse to “mean” by 
acknowledging and coming into contact with the various voices of other 
subjects, not just the privileged discourse, enables one to literally come 
into view in a particular time and place. In other words, existence is 
based upon, can only come into being, through otherness, through an 
event in which one speaks, is answered and responds back to. Conscious- 
ness occurs when dialogue begins (Sidorkin 1999). Didacticism, as a 
monological discourse, defends against dialogue to protect its rank. 
However, as it is located in history and in teacher lore traditions, 
didacticism is not some inexorable power rising up from the earth or a gift 
from some god. It is revisable and never as stable and all pervasive as 
those involved with it believe. In response to such a monologue, one can 
look to Bakhtin’s discussion of dialogue, which resonated in his explora- 
tion of the difference between epic and novel. Whereas the epic shuts 
down conversation and seeks to control meaning and produce a unitary 
tradition, the novel seeks dialogue and personal investment. This dia- 


logical approach seems to recapture the ancient Socratic stance—to stay 
alive (in body and mind) one must continue to “keep the conversation 
going,” so as not to succumb to a discourse asserting the delusion of 
authority and monologism. One must push to confront and question the 
monologue, even when it refuses to respond, and resist those who accept 
it as a means to control the “contingency, ambiguity and tensionality” of 
life that bubble forth even in a classroom (Denton 1974, 99). 


Notes 


‘Tan Westbury (1999) defines didactics as it emerged in parts of Europe and 
in America as instructional method, which has become connected to the notion 
of curriculum-as-manual in which the teacher does not create curriculum, but 
instead is the instrument through which the state or national curriculum is 
implemented. The emphasis is upon how efficient (how quickly and directly) can 
a teacher deliver the information and how effective was the delivery (how well 
did a student master the information delivered as measured by an objective 
test). David Hamilton (2000) has discussed how Americans have actually 
favored the term pedagogy instead of didactics due to certain negative connota- 
tions, such as dull. However, he shows how the pedagogy and didactics as terms 
actually converged into the notion of instruction in the United States. When 
Americans imported the German didactic tradition, it was split into the term 
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curriculum and instruction, separating something the Germans perceived as 
interconnected. In exploring the authoritative discourse of teaching and the 
effects of this discourse on the individual teacher, I employ the term didactics or 
didacticism, though with the understanding that this encompasses both instruc- 
tion and pedagogy as it relates to what has occurred in the history of American 
education. 

* See Cuban, L. 1971. Teaching the children: Does the system help or hinder, 
in ASCD Yearbook—Freedom, Bureaucracy and Schooling, Washington, DC, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Cuban portrays the 
bureaucratic system of schooling as malevolent slave owner and teachers as 
“child-like” participants in their own powerlessness and despair. 

> Socrates also developed a dialectical method, and this method was to be 
applied to all of life as a means to search for wisdom and the “self”, though it did 
tend to lead the one to whom he was speaking to a particular experience—that 
of aporia. However, his language, his method did not function to separate the 
language from the one uttering the language or the other responding to the 
words. Socrates dialogues always involved the wax and wane of utterance and 
response and transformation. He needed the other in order to search for the 
“self.” Ramist dialectical method became formalized (much as the Socratic 
method has been today in most secondary classrooms, when it is used at all) and 
was dependent purely upon the one “proving” his or her truth, the curriculum, 
to the other, with no expectation or desire for a response. 

‘In fact, this process is in the realm that Bakhtin speaks of as carnival, a 
collapsing of the distance created by “epic” language, a destruction of the 
hierarchy, pure laughter that demolishes the authority of the monologue. 
“Laughter demolishes fear and piety before an object, before a world, making of 
it an object of familiar contact and thus clearing the ground for an absolutely free 
investigation” (1981, 23) To laugh is to forget the power relation of the past over 
the present and the possibility of “self” transformation through close up access 
to what one is studying. 

° However, for a brief period in America, in the hands of colonial Puritans, 
reason and knowledge was acquired in formal education to aid one his or her 
search for a calling, a vocation that would be infused with both spiritual and 
mundane considerations. 

® It is telling that such legalistic terms as competencies (term for measur- 
able performance) is also a term used by psychiatrists to determine whether 
one is mentally capable of standing trial or making important decisions for him 
or her “self.” 
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introduction 


Transfer of learning occurs whenever existing skills or knowledge 
influence performance on new tasks. There would be little need for 
educational psychology if the only purpose of instruction were to train 
specific skills that did not apply to other contexts. There have been many 
explanations and studies of transfer over the past 100 years, but in every 
explanation, some form of transfer remains a goal of education. The 
study of transfer of learning extends beyond the educational realm 
because we learn and apply ideas every day; thus, understanding 
transfer sheds light on how we think. 

An implicit assumption in education is that transfer of learning 
happens naturally, along a continuum from basic to complex. Yet 
considerable research on transfer of learning, which began with Thorndike 
and Woodword (1901), has demonstrated that students do not naturally 
transfer knowledge to a new problem or situation. A century later, 
theorists still seeking to explain transfer are questioning the paradigm 
underlying twentieth century research (Bransford & Schwartz 1999, 
61), suggesting an expanded view in order to “see” transfer. 


Early Transfer Theory and Research 


Explanations of transfer can be traced to the doctrine of formal 
discipline, an ancient notion that the mind is exercised and strengthened 
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much like the muscles of the body (Zais 1976). This doctrine dominated 
curriculum development for years, and its influence can still be seen 
today in the belief of some educators that students will develop general, 
transferable problem-solving skills. In response to the doctrine of formal 
discipline, E.L. Thorndike proposed the theory of identical elements. 
Thorndike suggested that transfer of learning between tasks would 
occur only if identical stimulus elements were shared. Thorndike com- 
pleted a series of studies that generally supported the position that when 
few elements are shared between an initial task and a transfer task, less 
transfer will occur (Thorndike 1913). One point is consistent in Thorndike’s 
writings—transfer is very difficult to induce and only occurs in highly 
similar situations. 

Judd (1908) held an opposing view of transfer. He theorized that, as 
a condition of transfer, a student must be able to abstract general 
principles as the representation of the problem. Judd demonstrated his 
theory in a classic study involving two groups of boys who threw darts at 
an underwater target. One group received instruction in the principles 
of refraction while the other did not. During their initial attempts to hit 
the target, there were no differences between the groups. However, when 
the depth of the target changed, the refraction group performed better. 
Judd hypothesized that this type of instruction led to a more general 
understanding and representation of the problem and better perfor- 
mance on the transfer task. As a result of these and related studies, 
researchers posited knowledge and similarity as key factors affecting 
transfer of learning. 


The General Knowledge View 


The knowledge component of transfer was reinforced by Gagné who 
introduced and defined lateral transfer as “a kind of generalizing that 
spreads over a broad set of situations at roughly the same level of 
complexity"(Gagné 1970, 335). Gagné’s lateral transfer axis can be 
divided into positive and negative transfer ranges. Negative transfer 
occurs when performance on one task interferes with performance on 
another task. Positive transfer occurs when learning one task facilitates 
performance of another task. Positive transfer is the type of transfer that 
is sought and is often described as the application of knowledge and skills 
to new situations. Gagné emphasized that prior factual knowledge and 
declarative knowledge, knowledge that can be recalled and communi- 
cated, are essential prerequisites of positive transfer. 
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The Similarity View 


James (1958, 66) talked about the Law of Similarity when he 
explained how the mind associates ideas. Investigations of the similarity 
component of transfer of learning date back to Osgood (1949) who 
concluded that positive transfer occurred when the situations were 
perceived as similar. Working within a behavioral paradigm, Osgood 
described stimulus similarity, response similarity, and introduced the 
notion of degree of similarity. The variability between tasks directly 
affects the amount of “transfer demand” or the amount of transfer that 
must occur between two tasks. Researchers, however, are still plagued 
with the question that faced E.L. Thorndike: How do we define and 
measure similarity and transfer demand? 


Analogical Problem-Solving Studies 


Ploya (1957) suggested analogy as a useful tool for solving novel 
problems. Studies of analogical transfer and problem-solving have 
qualitatively classified tasks according to relative transfer distances, 
commonly known as near or far transfer (Gick & Holyoak 1980). The 
essence of analogical thinking, from the cognitivist viewpoint, has been 
that the transfer of knowledge from one situation to another occurs by 
a process of mapping—finding a set of one-to-one correspondences 
between aspects of two bodies of information. When this is applied to 
problem-solving, one problem and its solution are already known 
(source problem). The new, unknown problem, is termed the target 
problem. The problem-solver notes correspondences between the source 
and target and, on that basis, extends the mapping between them and 
derives an analogous potential solution. 

Analogical problem-solving researchers have attempted to induce 
and study transfer in various ways. 


Informing. Reed, Ernst and Banerli (1974) investigated the effect of 
transfer between two problems having similar states. Their general 
conclusion was that telling subjects of the relationship between the 
problems induced transfer. Building on the work of Reed et al, Gick and 
Holyoak (1980, 1983) investigated the process by which adults solve 
problems using analogy. Results suggested that subjects can identify a 
relevant story analogy when given a hint to do so and can then use the 
analogy to generate a solution to a subsequent problem. However, when 
subjects were not given the hint, they did not spontaneously notice or use 
the analogy. After a second study, Gick and Holyoak concluded that 
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verbal and graphic principles proved highly beneficial for transfer. They 
theorized that when two analogs increase schema development, schema 
induction will increase the probability that an analogy will be noticed in 
order to generate a solution. 


Example-Analogy. Cognitive psychologists have attempted to define 
the specific nature of the features critical to problem-solving transfer. 
Ross (1984, 1987) takes the “remindings” view, which claims that 
problem-solving is accomplished by the “unintended retrieval of earlier 
specific episodes” (Ross 1984, 372). Another term used by Ross for this is 
“example-analogy,” which means that example-specific information will 
be favored over abstract, content-free, information. Abstract informa- 
tion that has been induced from a base analog is bound to specific 
information about that analog; thus, abstract information is understood 
only as well as it is illustrated within the problem example. Ross 
demonstrated that principles were best transferred when the content 
and the details of the study and test problems were aligned (the example- 
analogy view). Ross’ work illustrates the role of similarity of content in 
transfer. As content varies, transfer demand increases. When using 
earlier problems to solve new problems that varied in similarity, subjects 
were reminded of similar details rather than general principles in the 
problems (Ross 1987). Other researchers also claim that transfer is 
context-bound. In other words, learning seldom transfers across do- 
mains (Belmont et al. 1982). According to this view, knowledge is 
assumed to be “local,” rather than general or “crisscrossing” in character 
(Perkins & Salomon 1989, 17). 


Retrieval. Effective problem-solving requires more than the avail- 
ability of relevant information; problem-solvers must retrieve the rel- 
evant information when it is needed (Bransford & Johnson 1972). Since 
prior research (Gick & Holyoak 1980, 1983) suggests that subjects must 
be informed of the connection between problems, Perfetto, Bransford, 
and Franks (1983) investigated failure to access relevant information. 
Was failure to access information due to lack of awareness of its 
relevance? Their findings are consistent with those of Gick and Holyoak 
(1980, 1983); subjects did not access relevant information unless told of 
its relevance. The authors further concluded that the use of prior 
knowledge is affected by two conditions, when the knowledge is learned 
and when retrieval is attempted. 

While studying the retrieval component of transfer, Holyoak and 
Koh (1987) proposed a cognitive mechanism for retrieval of analogous 
information where features shared between problems are summarized 
and activated. Shared surface and structural features thus serve as 
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retrieval cues. This proposal is based on Gentner’s structure-mapping 
model (Gentner & Toupin 1986), which postulates that the retrieval 
and use of previous analogs is dependent upon relatively abstract, 
high-level information. 

There are also pragmatic constraints that guide or inhibit problem- 
solving (Holyoak & Koh 1987), structural and surface similarities and 
dissimilarities. Ideally, a problem-solver would only use structural 
similarities and would ignore surface similarities that are not relevant 
to the solution. Holyoak and Koh found, however, that the retrieval of 
analogies to assist problem-solving is influenced by the selection of 
appropriate and systematic target problem features to use as retrieval 
cues, so the ability to differentiate between structural and surface 
features may be a key factor in analogical problem-solving. 


Noticing Failures. Continuing the search for answers about analogi- 
cal transfer and its relationship to problem features, Gick teamed with 
McGarry (1992) to investigate the power of failed problem solutions on 
spontaneous transfer. The key term used in their study is noticing. Gick 
and McGarry found that once a source problem has been noticed, the 
corresponding elements between the problems can be mapped together. 
Then the solution to the source problem can be transformed and applied 
to the target problem. Using previous computational (Schank 1982) and 
learning (Van Lehn 1989) models emphasizing failure-based processing 
as a factor that facilitates noticing, Gick and McGarry hypothesized that 
spontaneous transfer would be more effective from incorrectly solved 
analogous problems because failed solutions are incorporated into the 
representation of the problem as an additional problem constraint. 

While studying problem-solving using a checkerboard problem, 
Kaplan and Simon (1990) found that one heuristic used by subjects was 
noticing invariants, or properties of the problem that did not change over 
repeated solution attempts. Their results suggest that noticing and 
retrieval occurred when failure patterns of the source problems are 
similar to the failure patterns of the target problems, causing spontane- 
ous transfer. In other words, the failed solution attempts’ features 
become part of the problem-solving repertoire. 


A Synthesis View of Knowledge and Heuristics in Transfer 


Results of analogical transfer studies consistently report that as 
problem or solution features vary either structurally or superficially, 
transfer is minimized. Spontaneous transfer has been difficult to obtain 
throughout. Many researchers have claimed that failure to retrieve 
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previously learned information that is relevant to a novel problem is the 
biggest impediment to problem-solving (Reed, Ernst, & Banerli 1974; 
Perfetto, Bransford & Franks 1983). This implies that specific knowl- 
edge and skills are the critical features that must be accessed and used 
for transfer. This is in contrast to the theory that problem-solving 
strategies, or heuristics, are the driving force of problem-solving transfer 
(Ploya 1954, 1957). Perkins and Saloman (1988, 23) take a synthesis 
stance. Well-designed instruction that intermingles prerequisite knowl- 
edge and skills with principles, strategies, and heuristics allows students 
to apply what is learned in one context to another. 


Different Types of Transfer. In their synthesis view, Perkins and 
Saloman state the case for both near and far transfer, which they call 
“low road” transfer (near) and “high road” transfer (far). Low road 
transfer reflects the triggering of well-learned knowledge and prerequi- 
site skills in circumstances where there is considerable perceptual 
similarity to the original learning context. High road transfer depends on 
the deliberate, mindful abstraction of skill or knowledge from one 
context for application in another. Perkins and Saloman suggest that 
this second component is the key to achieving far transfer. They also 
make an important distinction between two different types of far trans- 
fer—forward reaching and backward reaching. In forward reaching 
transfer, one learns something and abstracts it in preparation for use 
elsewhere. In backward reaching, when in a problem situation one 
abstracts key characteristics from the situation and reaches backward 
into experience for matches. In either instance, far transfer requires the 
decontextualization of local knowledge and skills to be applied else- 
where. Both instances require local knowledge and decontextualizing 
strategies for transfer to occur. 


Expertise. Perkins and Saloman (1988) cite research on expertise to 
explain the basis for their synthesis position. Most expertise research 
focuses on experts operating to solve typical problems within their own 
domain— physics (Chi, Feltovich & Glaser 1981), chess (Chase & Simon 
1973), and computer programming (Erlich & Soloway 1984). Research 
regarding experts also emphasizes the use of local knowledge. To answer 
the question regarding how experts respond to atypical problems, Clem- 
ent (1990) found that an expert faced with an unfamiliar problem would: 
(a) resort to analogies with systems they knew and understood better, (b) 
search for potential misanalogies in the analogy, (c) refer to intuitive 
mental models to try to understand how the target system would behave, 
(d) investigate the target system with extreme-case arguments, and (e) 
construct a simpler problem of the same sort, hoping to import that 
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solution to the new problem. This outline of expert behavior is particu- 
larly important to Perkin’s and Saloman’s synthesis position in that 
experts devised general heuristics to access and use sophisticated do- 
main knowledge. In a sense, these authors contend that heuristics 
decontextualize the domain knowledge for application, or transfer. 

While Clement (1990) and others (Schoenfeld & Herrmann 1982) 
provide an expanded description of expert behavior regarding atypical 
problems, they fail to show evidence of transfer. The important aspect of 
this work; however, is Clement’s view of experts’ use of analogies, or 
similarities, between problems as well as the heuristic that focuses 
attention to the misanalogies, or differences, to develop connections 
between the problems. 


Case-Based Reasoning 


Another way that analogies are used in problem-solving transfer is 
often described as “case-based reasoning.” Reeves and Weisberg (1994, 
381) describe case-based reasoning as the use of inferences made about 
newly encountered people, objects or situations that are based on 
perceived similarity to familiar people, objects or situations. Thus, case 
analogies can serve to elucidate unfamiliar territory through compari- 
son with the familiar. 

Spiro, Vispoel, Samarapunguauan, and Boerger (1987) argue that it 
is important to structure instruction so that students develop multidi- 
mensional, interconnected knowledge units that can be flexibly re- 
assembled when confronted with far transfer problems. Their point of 
view leads them to write: 


The best way to instruct in order to attain the goal of cognitive flexibility 
is by a method of case-based presentations which treats a content 
domain as a landscape that is explored by “criss-crossing” it in many 
directions, by reexamining each case “site” in the varying contexts of 
different neighboring cases, and by using a variety of abstract dimen- 
sions for comparing cases. (1987, 178) 


Several researchers have studied the contrasting cases hypothesis 
for transfer of learning. Prior learning experiences set the stage for new 
learning experiences. Students first “make meaning” out of information 
and explore various possibilities (contrasting cases), which prepare them 
for understanding subsequent information. It is critical to note that this 
facilitates the transfer of earlier learning to new /earning. Broudy (1977, 
2) calls this “knowing with” prior knowledge. Bransford and Schwartz 
(1999, 61) refer to this type of transfer as “preparation for future 
learning.” They report that students who contrasted cases prior to a 
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lecture gained more from the lecture than those who summarized the 
text. It is possible that case-based reasoning allowed them to create a 
framework that enabled them to notice and differentiate critical features 
of new related information. 

Andrews (1994, 1996) used a strategy (heuristic) for case problem- 
solving and found that students who were told to compare cases were 
able to notice similar and different critical features in order to discuss 
and propose solutions for novel problems. Data analysis indicated 
significant near (context bound) and far (context free) transfer for the 
strategy group. It was hypothesized that increased feature identifica- 
tion created a set for transfer. In other words, students were prepared 
to learn from case to case. 


Conclusions 


Researchers throughout the 20th Century have sought to create and 
explain spontaneous transfer with extremely limited results (Thorndike 
1913; Detterman & Sternberg 1993). Perhaps spontaneous is the wrong 
descriptor. It implies action without external force or cause. Do we wait 
for children to learn naturally or do we teach them? Scrivens (1985, 9) 
contends that we must teach students to think critically for survival and 
that we must actively instruct so learning can transfer from the teaching 
situation to the “real case.” If the aim of transfer research is to under- 
stand how we think and improve how we learn, it is imperative that we 
now expand this paradigm in the twenty-first Century. 

Many of the reported research findings support the notion of provid- 
ing students with opportunities for case-based reasoning in order to 
construct new learning. Wharton, Holyoak, Downing, Lange, Wickens, 
and Melz (1994, 65) describe a memory mechanism called priming that 
may explain this phenomenon. Priming involves the “forward” influence 
of traces of previous episodes, which affect the processing of current cues. 

Other research (Clement, 1990) has shown that novices behave 
differently from experts when confronted with a novel problem. Experts 
are described as relying on deep structural knowledge that has devel- 
oped by “criss-crossing” a content domain (Spiro et al, 1987, 178) to 
develop connections between problems. Perhaps these connections are a 
result of multiple instances of priming. Could priming assist novices to 
think and behave like experts? 

An expanded transfer paradigm does not eliminate earlier views. 
Similar to Perkin’s and Saloman’s synthesis view, an expanded view 
adds to the earlier transfer definitions rather than opposing them. An 
expanded twenty-first century definition of transfer includes the active 
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use of prior knowledge and experiences, awareness of differentiation in 
contrasting cases, and multiple creations of substantive connections 
between problems to construct a framework for new learning. 
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Introduction 


Educators have always believed teaching citizenship is an important 
aspect of their educational mission. Judicious Discipline takes that belief 
one step further—to acknowledge and respect students as citizens. Judi- 
cious Discipline is a philosophy and a framework for classroom manage- 
ment and school discipline.' It is a citizenship approach that teaches 
students about their rights and responsibilities for living and learning in 
a democratic society. It is based on the United States Bill of Rights. 

This article will share the results of an action research project 
designed to assess the consequences that the implementation of Judi- 
cious Discipline had on student behavior and classroom dynamics. It will 
present quantitative and qualitative findings indicating that Judicious 
Discipline helped to build character as well as foster a consciousness of 
citizenship while improving classroom dynamics and student behavior. 
Judicious Discipline professes that in order for students to become 
responsible citizens they must be given responsibility. This notion of 
giving students responsibility is antithetical to the more practiced theory 
that responsibility for good citizenship is couched in the educator’s power 
to wield punishment upon wrong doers and tangibly reward others for 
their good deeds. From this well-practiced and popular teacher-centered 
classroom management approach to Judicious Discipline, a student- 
centered, education approach, it is one huge, mammoth leap. 

Judicious Discipline operates on the theory that building a class- 
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room culture through a democratic approach to classroom management 
will produce students who are responsible for their own actions and who 
will consciously strive to do good for societies’ sake. 


A 6" grade girl says, “Everyone has a positive attitude in our class, 
because everyone feels like their opinion is, like, okay to have one and 
stuff. We talk out all our problems and we compromise on everything, 
and we're really good about respecting others’ feelings and stuff.” 
Another girl says, “And you don’t get in trouble for no reason, like 
sometimes someone might tell on you because they think that you did 
something and you didn’t and she talks to you and she believes you.”” 


It is also claimed that students in schools and classrooms where Judicious 
Discipline is practiced will establish and maintain better interpersonal 
relationships than students and educators in schools where rewards and 
punishment or stimulus/response theory is practiced. Judicious Disci- 
pline argues that there will be a transfer effect of good citizenship at school 
into the home, workplace, the sporting field, and to other social settings. 


The interviewer asks, “Do you use Judicious Discipline anywhere else 
other than just in school?” 6" grade boy says, “Yeah, like for example at 
a baseball game, you respect the other team. Like, if you accidentally run 
into somebody or throw a baseball and someone gets hit by it, you don’t 
just laugh at them, you go over and see if they are okay, or and you shake 
hands at the end of the game. I mean it’s almost like the same rules.” 


Unlike the rewards and punishment models for school/classroom 
discipline, students’ citizenship skills will be transferable from situation 
to situation. The rewards and punishment models tend to modify 
behavior for specific situations only; there tends to be no transfer effect. 
It is claimed that in schools/classrooms where the principles of Judicious 
Discipline are applied educators contribute favorably to students’ social 
development, their sense of autonomy, and help to better prepare them 
for living and learning in a democratic society. 


A 6" grade boy says, “It’s good, it helps you solve your problems instead 
of making you wake up and think about your punishment, instead of 
what you did wrong.” Another boy says, “Because a lot of the times, like 
in my old school, when I got in trouble I wouldn’t, I wouldn’t think as 
much about what I did wrong. I’d think more about the punishment, 
because they wouldn’t stop to talk to you, they'd just say [taps his finger 
on the table], there you go, that’s your punishment.” The other boy 
agrees and says, “Yeah.” Then, the first boy continues, “And they 
wouldn’t say anything about, they wouldn’t ask me why I did it. They 
wouldn't ask me what I might do in the future to solve it, they'd just say, 
there you go [in exclamation, the boy taps the table with his finger, 
again], that’s your punishment.” 
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Forrest Gathercoal, author of Judicious Discipline, presents educa- 
tors with a model that respects the rights of every student and balances 
these human rights with the rights and interests of the rest of the students 
in the school/class—a balance that is maintained in a state of dynamic 
equilibrium. This model is best put into action when educators teach 
students about their individual rights (rights that are enjoyed by all 
citizens living in a democratic society) and allow students to explore their 
individuality by exercising their rights within the school and its class- 
rooms. 

The human rights guaranteed by the constitution of the United 
States to every individual can be summed up in three words, freedom, 
equality, and justice. More specifically they include an individual’s first 
amendment rights of freedom of speech, press, peaceful assembly, and 
religion; fourth amendment rights to privacy and freedom from unrea- 
sonable search and seizure; and fourteenth amendment rights to due 
process and equal protection of life, liberty and property. 

The rights and interests of a school’s society can be summed up in 
four compelling state interests. The four compelling state interests 
represent legal reasons why educational institutions operate and 
maintain safe, disciplined, and proper educational environments. The 
four compelling state interests serve as a framework for rules and 
expectations. Students and educators cooperatively develop behav- 
ioral guidelines for their own teaching and learning situations based on 
these four compelling state interests. 

The compelling state interests are: 


@ Property Loss and Damage: an interest that acts as steward for 
the care and appropriate use of individual and state owned 
property. 


@ Threat to Health and Safety: an interest that serves a funda- 
mental purpose of government to protect the health and safety 
of students who attend public schools. 


@ Legitimate Educational Purpose: an interest that keeps in 
countenance administrators’, teachers’, and the educational 
institution’s license to make arbitrary decisions that are based 
on sound educational practice and the mission of the school. 


@ Serious Disruption of the Educational Process: an interest 
empowering schools with the professional responsibility to deny 
student rights that seriously disrupt student activities. 


When students are taught about the need for balancing their rights 
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with the rights and interests of society, they come to understand that 
there is always an appropriate time, place, and manner for exercising 
their individual rights. 

The rules and expectations students develop will naturally reflect an 
understanding of what are appropriate displays of individual behavior. 
Concomitantly, students will have addressed notions of social justice and 
will have done much to generate an atmosphere and culture in their 
school and classroom that fosters the pursuit of academic excellence. 

Judicious Discipline is “front loading;” it doesn’t work very well 
unless expectations are in place and the community of learners develops 
them. To get started, educators and their students develop classroom 
and school expectations by rewording the four compelling state interests 
into positive behavioral statements and then ask the students to help 
define what they look like in various teaching and learning situations. 
The following chart represents how the compelling state interests can be 
reworded into positive statements. 
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The Compelling State Interest and Its Positive Behavioral Statement 





Compelling State Interest Positive Behavioral Statements 





Threat to Health and Safety Act in a Safe and Healthy Way 





| Property Loss and Damage Treat All Property with Respect 





| Serious Disruption Respect the Rights and Needs of Others 
of the Educational Process 





Legitimate Educational Purpose | Take Responsibility for Learning 














These four positive behavioral statements for students will never 
change; these are the principles upon which our society limits an 
individual’s rights. However, the examples that students will generate 
for each positive behavior statement will vary from learning situation to 
learning situation. The examples of students’ expected behavior will be 
very different for times they are in the Resource Center than if they are 
learning in the Gymnasium. So to establish behavioral expectations, the 
teacher should ask, “What does Act in a Safe and Healthy Way mean 
when your are learning in this classroom?” Students then provide the 
language that defines each of the four compelling state interests. The 
teacher has a student record the example expectations on a large sheet 
of paper. Then the teacher leads a discussion that helps students to 
realize each compelling state interest by conducting a democratic class 
meeting.” When the expectations are complete; each student signs her or 
his name, or places a thumbprint on the paper. This commitment to the 
expectations is paramount, as everyone must agree upon the language 
that will define civility in each learning environment. The expectations 
are then displayed in the class area as a reminder to students and 
educators. Displayed below is an example of a third grade classroom’s 
expectations: 

@ Act in a Safe and Healthy Way: 

Walk in the school— Follow playground rules— Keep hands and 

feet to yourself—Use a person’s first name when speaking— 

Follow bus rules— Use furniture correctly 

@ Treat All Property with Respect: 

Take care of furniture—books—bathrooms—computers and all 

personal property—Ask before using other people’s property 

@ Respect the Rights and Needs of Others: 

Keep hands to yourself—Work without disturbing others— 
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Cooperate to help others learn— Use respectful language — Guard 
the process of learning 


@ Take Responsibility for Learning: 

Listen to others— Do you homework and return it on time—Try 
your hardest and do your best work—Be prepared for school— 
pencils, books, and folders— Keep track of materials 


When students develop the behavioral expectations of the school/ 
classroom, within this democratic structure, the community of learners 
owns the expectations. As a result, educators may not feel personally 
violated when behavioral expectations are broken. The educator takes 
on the role of a mentor, or student advocate, who tries to help the troubled 
student come to terms with a problem situation. In this way, educators 
remain educators. 

When educators use Judicious Discipline, work related stress is 
reduced because of the lack of student/teacher confrontations and greater 
feelings of professionalism as an educator. As one classroom teacher 
commented, 


The most immediate effect of my ...reading Judicious Discipline is my 
classroom management. The entire atmosphere of my classroom and 
the relationships I have with my students has been radically changed. 
My old emphasis on ‘discipline’ and ‘deadlines’ had been replaced with 
compassion, understanding and awareness of the best interest of the 
individual. It’s remarkable to me how much I am suddenly enjoying 
teaching and how often my students are finding me to be an adult to 
whom they can turn for understanding.°® 


Students, too, will feel greater self-worth as they are empowered 
with taking responsibility for their own behavior. As a consequence, 
Judicious Discipline can be said to be actively involved in constructing 


a culture of mutual respect between the educator and every student in 
the school. 


Developing a Democratic Classroom 


There is much literature advocating that an educator’s style of school 
and classroom management needs to shift from autocratic to democratic 
approaches.’ The rationale for this paradigm shift is simple. Students 
need models from which to learn. Educators delude themselves if they 
believe students will learn to be responsible citizens in a democratic 
society by passively learning about democracy in autocratic schools and 
classrooms. Students need democratic models operating in their daily 
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lives and opportunities to exercise their democratic rights and responsi- 
bilities. It is pure fantasy to think that students will operate at the higher 
levels of moral development as a result of educators meting out rewards 
and punishment in hopes of reinforcing “good” behavior and discourag- 
ing the “bad.” In order to develop better moral reasoning in students, 
they need educators who can model appropriate knowledge, dispositions 
and skills at the principled level of moral development. 

Public education exists to preserve and promote literacy and democ- 
racy. The ends of education are to assure that students succeed to the 
best of their abilities, and lead a healthy, personally enriching lifestyle. 
Although meaningful and humane goals, they are hardly important if 
not achieved in the context of a democratic society. Our means must 
match the ends of education. What we do in the classroom inevitably 
impacts the ends of education for every student in that classroom. 

Most classroom management practices use rewards and punish- 
ment to encourage good citizenship. Rewards and punishment (negative 
consequences) are at the lowest levels on any taxonomy for moral 
development. Isn’t this antithetical to the process? The ends of education 
and the means of education are intrinsically linked. If we are truly 
interested in developing responsible citizens, then the process must 
involve intrinsic rewards. When we rely on extrinsic motivators, acts of 
good citizenship are dependent upon the reward being present or the 
negative consequence being absent. The lesson learned by the student is 
to avoid the unpleasant and seek the pleasant. If the rewards are not 
forthcoming, you can do what you like, when you like, and however it 
feels best for you. Judicious Discipline, on the other hand, operates at the 
principled level of moral development. The teacher acts as a professional, 
the student’s mentor. Judicious Discipline uses intrinsic motivation and 
celebrates good citizenship. Rather than establishing and maintaining a 
codependent relationship with students, the teacher empowers students 
who then want to be strong in character and act as responsible citizens. 

Classroom management practices based on rewards and punish- 
ment, e.g., writing students’ names on the board, flipping colored cards 
on a student behavior chart and giving students unwarranted praise, 
offer little opportunity for students to practice higher-level thinking. In 
fact, these classroom management practices often encourage lower-level 
thinking. Students are asked to parrot responses to social problems that 
are legislated by the teacher and thrust upon students as right answers. 
These adhoc exercises in building good citizenship demand that the 
student use recall, explanation, and some application. On the other 
hand, Judicious Discipline encourages students to use higher-order 
thinking relative to real-life social situations. Students have to describe, 
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explain, predict, and make reasoned choices in response to authentic 
social and psychological dilemmas. 

When students find themselves in a problem situation, the teacher 
who practices Judicious Discipline will approach them as a professional 
educator would approach any situation. The teacher will ask something 
like, “What seems to be the matter?” This approach invites students to 
tell about the situation, recalling what happened, explain perceptions of 
the situation, make predictions about what is likely to happen, and then 
suggest possible choices based on recollections and predictions. Now 
students are practicing critical thinking. Isn’t that what education is 
about? Educators will not get there by providing students with “canned 
responses” to social problems, e.g., “If you don’t stop that now and 
apologize, you can flip your color to red and you’re in after school!” In 
schools where educators are serious about preparing students to live and 
learn in a free, democratic society, those educators have to do more. They 
must be judicious educators and live what they are teaching. 


The Research Design 


Kennedy Elementary School, in Mankato, Minnesota, has been 
using Judicious Discipline for five years. This study has followed the 
school’s progress over the five-year period. Our qualitative and quanti- 
tative results show significant improvement in students’ social develop- 
ment and their development as responsible citizens. 

The primary researchers met periodically and shared data gathered 
from the research site. Observations were made and supported by the 
primary researchers with the artifacts and the data they collected. The 
primary researchers reflected upon these observations and made recom- 
mendations based on the data. The observations and recommendations 
are presented in this article for further consideration and discussion. 

The sample population consisted of volunteer students, faculty, 
administration and school support personnel, who attended or serviced 
Kennedy Elementary School. 

The action research project documented successful strategies em- 
ployed by educators who implemented the principles of Judicious Disci- 
pline in their schools and classrooms and investigated the effectiveness 
Judicious Discipline had on empowering students to be responsible 
citizens in a democratic classroom. 

Primary researchers gathered data and artifacts that documented 
teaching and learning successes in the school/classroom. Instruments for 
gathering data included surveys, meetings, class meetings and video- 
tape interviews. Other artifacts took the form of anecdotes, student- 
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made products, teaching resources, instructional materials, or ideas for 
future implementation. The result of this research project was a sharing 
of successful experiences and the accumulation of quantitative and quali- 
tative data in support of the implementation of Judicious Discipline. 


The Significance of the Research Project 


This research project was of both theoretical and practical signifi- 
cance. Theoretically, the project addressed the notion that if students are 
given responsibility they can become responsible citizens. For many of 
our American schools the responsibility for good citizenship is couched 
in the educator’s power to wield punishment upon wrong doers. This 
project has produced qualitative data, that adds support to the theory 
that building a school culture through a non-punishment, democratic 
approach to classroom/school management can produce students who 
are responsible for their own actions and consciously strive to do good for 
societies sake.* It also provides support for a transfer effect of good 
citizenship at home, at work, on the sporting field, and in other social 
settings. Citizenship skills were found to be transferable from situation 
to situation, unlike the rewards and punishment models for school/ 
classroom discipline that tend to be situation specific. There is data to 
support the notion that students who were in Judicious Discipline 
classrooms established better student/educator and student/student 
relationships. As a result, it can be argued that the schools/classrooms 
where the principles of Judicious Discipline were applied contributed to 
students’ social development and helped prepare them for living and 
learning in a democratic society. 

Practically, the project was designed to produce ideas that could be 
used as models for implementation by other educators who wish to 
implement Judicious Discipline in their schools and classrooms. Several 
artifacts have emerged including instructional videotape, Conducting 
Democratic Class Meetings.° 


The Social Development Questionnaire 


Throughout the five-year period a questionnaire developed by The 
Social Development Group, Research Branch of the South Australian 
Department of Education, and published in their 1980 publication 
Developing the Classroom Group, was used to ascertain students’ level 
of social development.'° The questionnaire differentiates between power 
and affect relationships through a series of eight true/false questions and 
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places the individual’s response in one of four developmental groups 
(dependent, rebellion, cohesion, and autonomy). 
Student behavior for each developmental stage is described below: 


@ In stage 1, the main issue is dependence. Students are gener- 
ally dependent and submissive, and do what the teacher says. 
The students’ interaction is mostly through the teacher, so there 
is low covert interaction among students. There is little disrup- 
tive behavior, but some “attention getting.” Order is fairly high. 
Anxiety levels are high in some students. Some students are 
bored. Motivation is extrinsic; approval, praise and encourage- 
ment from teacher and parent/caregiver(s) are important. There 
is fear of punishment. 


@ In stage 2 the main issue is rebellion. The students test, 
challenge and try out the teacher. The student group separates 
into two camps, one in opposition to the teacher, the other 
seeking to maintain dependent group behavior. Some students 
challenge or ignore the teacher’s efforts to control the class. 
Noise level tends to be high. Trust level among students is low, 
and aggressive interactions and put downs are common. The 
rebellious sub-group is extrinsically motivated by peer group 
approval, moderated by fear of teacher punishment. The intrin- 
sic motivation is for autonomy, moderated by dependency 
needs. 


@ Instage 3, the main issue is cohesion. Students are friendly and 
trusting to each other and the teacher. There is very little 
disruptive behavior. There is lots of interaction but of an orderly 
type. They conform to group norms. There is little disagreement, 
as this is seen as disruptive to the harmony of the group. This 
inability to handle conflict results in some covert bad feeling. 
Extrinsic motivation comes from praise and encouragement 
from peer group and teacher. Breach of class norms brings strong 
group disapproval. 


@ Autonomy is the main issue at stage 4. Individuals are self- 
directed, able to seek and give support but function well without 
it. Students take responsibility for their own learning. There is 
a high level of interaction. Agreement and discussion are the 
norm; agreement occurs in the context of disagreement. 


Feelings (positive and negative) are openly expressed. Students 
work the same with or without the teacher present. 
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Disruptive behavior is virtually non-existent. Students show 
flexibility and adaptability in a variety of learning situations 
without demanding conformity of all members. They utilize self- 
awareness and empathy rather than rules to choose behavior. 
Motivation is mainly intrinsic. Social behavior is based on 
respect for self and others. Learning is seen as a way of gaining 
personal competence and joy."! 


Results 


The questionnaire was administered to students five times through- 
out the five-year period. It was administered by the Primary Research- 
ers and scored by the Lead Researcher. Table 1 provides the distribu- 
tion of responses at the various levels of social development over the 
five-year period. 

Note the increase in responses at the autonomous level and the 
decrease in responses at the dependency level over the five-year period. 





Table 1 
School-wide Results 
for Kennedy Elementary School’s Questionnaires 





Questionnaire #1 - Administered to All Students in September 1995 


Dependency __ Rebellion Cohesion Autonomy 
N = 449: 26% N =68: 4% N = 736: 42% N = 498: 28% 





Questionnaire #2 - Administered to All Students in January 1996 


Dependency __ Rebellion Cohesion Autonomy 
N = 335: 20% N=179: 10% N = 570: 34% N = 602: 36% 








Questionnaire #3 - Administered to All Students in May 1996 


| Dependency Rebellion Cohesion Autonomy 
N = 284:17% N =129: 8% N = 510: 31% N = 742: 45% 





Questionnaire #4 - Administered to All Students in October 1999 


Dependency __ Rebellion Cohesion Autonomy 
N=122:9% N=169: 13% N = 419: 32% N = 602: 46% 





Questionnaire #5 - Administered to All Students in June 2000 


Dependency __ Rebellion Cohesion Autonomy 
N=101:8% N=139: 11% N = 280: 22% N = 748: 59% 
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This is exactly what should happen if a school’s culture is truly shifting 
from a teacher-centered, autocratic form of classroom management to a 
student-centered, democratic form of classroom management. Qualita- 
tive data (anecdotes, videotaped interviews with teachers, students and 
administrators, and other artifacts) all support the questionnaires’ 
results indicating a shift had occurred from an autocratic, teacher- 
centered classroom to a democratic classroom where students could take 
responsibility for their individual rights and civic responsibilities, in- 
cluding their learning. 

The qualitative findings indicated that teachers who took the time to 
teach students about Judicious Discipline reaped many benefits: 


@ Their students were more likely to indicate they are operational 
at the autonomous stage of social development, and as a result, 


@ Teachers were less likely to feel frustrated and/or experience 
high levels of work-related stress. 


@ They were more likely to be respected by others, and 
@ They felt a sense of professionalism. 


@ They knew they were using management strategies that are 
legal, ethical, and educationally sound, and 


@ Their students were provided with a “language of civility,” that 
established a common vocabulary for discussing, mediating and 
reconciling social problems, and 


@ Their students used that “language of civility” to advocate for 
themselves and to solve their own social problems, and 


@ Through democratic class meetings students learned models 
for dealing with conflict resolution and problem solving within 
their respective classrooms, which also carried into other areas 
of the school. 


The qualitative findings also indicated that teachers, who had not 
spent adequate time teaching the philosophy behind Judicious Disci- 
pline or did not use democratic class meetings, seemed to experience 
more difficulty with peer relationships and student to teacher relation- 
ships. The students did not show growth in levels of autonomy. This was 
evident in videotaped interviews, student interactions in unstructured 
settings, and also in the number of referrals to the school counselor and 
referrals for assessment. 
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Discussion 


Generally, Kennedy Elementary School found success with imple- 
menting Judicious Discipline but success did not occur over night. 
Implementing Judicious Discipline takes time. Judicious Discipline is 
front-loading; educators cannot just jump in and use it. The teacher has 
to teach Judicious Discipline to his or her students. Students need to 
know and practice the language and concepts embedded in Judicious 
Discipline, and they must develop their own expectations for civil living 
around the framework of democracy, or the balance of individual rights 
and the rights and interests of the rest of society. The qualitative data 
indicates that this usually takes between four to eight weeks, if students 
are learning about Judicious Discipline for the first time. However, if the 
entire school is using Judicious Discipline, that time can be reduced to 
zero as students come to school expecting the Judicious Discipline model 
to be in place when they get there. This is illustrated in the table, above, 
when the social development questionnaire was administered to all 
students, five times, over a five-year period, and the school continued to 
make progress, virtually beginning where they had ended each time the 
questionnaire was administered. 

Unseen in the table, but evident to researchers, was a distinct 
difference in student responses at various grade levels. The data indi- 
cated that the “early adopters” were the upper grades and the lower 
grades came later. Qualitative data indicated that lower grade teachers 
thought their students would never be able to do Judicious Discipline. 
Again, substantiating the treatise that moving to Judicious Discipline is 
truly a paradigm shift for many teachers. Nonetheless, at the end of five 
years, every classroom in the elementary school, except one, scored high 
at the autonomous stage of social development. This finding challenges the 
myth that the lower grades “can’t do Judicious Discipline.” Maybe it is the 
teacher’s beliefs and not the students’ abilities that impede the process? 


Conclusion 


The results of this action research project suggest that when teach- 
ers use strategies complementary with the philosophy of Judicious 
Discipline they do much to lead students toward the autonomous stage 
of social development, as measured by our questionnaire. Students 
become more self-directed and are able to take responsibility for learn- 
ing. They display flexibility in a variety of social situations without 
demanding conformity of all students. They are able to empathize with 
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others and establish mutual expectations based on respect for them- 
selves and others. 

Judicious Discipline did much to establish a new school culture at 
Kennedy Elementary School. It provided all students, educators, admin- 
istrators and staff with a common language of civility that was used to 
solve social problems and to think about what was “right” and “good.” 
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introduction 


The Republic of South Africa is in the midst of a process of transfor- 
mation from a country divided by apartheid along racial lines to a 
functioning, multi-racial democracy whose dominant party, the African 
National Congress, has a vested interest in creating a more equal society. 
Since South Africa’s negotiated revolution was considerably less violent 
than other revolutions, many of the norms, economic patterns and 
institutions left over from the apartheid regime were kept relatively 
intact. Indeed, the legacy of apartheid continues to linger. 

That legacy is particularly apparent at one of South Africa’s univer- 
sities, the University of Stellenbosch. The University of Stellenbosch has 
changed less dramatically than South Africa’s other universities. At 
Stellenbosch, the senior administration and faculty are almost exclu- 
sively white male Afrikaners. Furthermore, although Stellenbosch has 
significantly increased its black student population, as of 2000, blacks 
constituted approximately 20 percent of the total student body, but less 
than five percent of their on-campus student body. 

The medium of instruction at Stellenbosch is primarily Afrikaans, 
which effectively excludes most of the black population who are usually not 
fluent in that language. Sampie Terreblanche, a professor of Economics at 
Stellenbosch, stated with disapproval “We (the University of Stellenbosch) 
are a pre-transformation university. It is still Euro-centric.” 

In this article, the author will briefly touch upon language policy in 
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South Africa and examine the importance of the language policy issue at 
Stellenbosch University. The issue of language policy in South Africa and 
Stellenbosch are not esoteric issues of importance only to linguists and 
anthropologists. Indeed, how South Africa and Stellenbosch resolves its 
language policy will have a significant impact on the development of 
South Africa’s nascent civil society for two important reasons. 

First, given the University of Stellenbosch’s status as one of South 
Africa’s three premiere universities, if it does not change its language 
policy, the University will effectively minimize the number of its black 
students and thereby will slow the progress the country is making 
towards achieving racial parity. A society that suffers from significant 
educational and economic cleavages, which South Africa does at present, 
will be hard put in establishing and maintaining a civil society. 

Second, language policy at Stellenbosch University is a prominent 
national political issue within South Africa. Due to the prominence of 
this issue, the author would argue that language policy at Stellenbosch 
has taken on symbolic significance. For many blacks in South Africa, the 
resolution of Stellenbosch’s language policy will be emblematic of how 
the country’s white power structure will deal with the rising demands of 
the largely impoverished black majority. A solution, which is perceived 
by the black majority to be inequitable, would also not bode well for South 
Africa’s developing civil society. 


Methodology Employed 


The author conducted in-depth, open-ended interviews with ap- 
proximately 25 academics, administrators, trustees, and students. The 
interviews were relatively informal, individualized, semi-structured, con- 
versational in tone, and focused primarily on the theme of language policy 
at Stellenbosch. Although the author did prepare some questions in 
advance, many of his questions resulted from the spontaneous flow of the 
conversation. He chose to interview people who were active participants 
in the debate over language policy at Stellenbosch—both critics and 
supporters of the school’s administration. Although given the option by the 
author, all of the interviewees chose not to disguise their identities. 


The Significance of Language Policy 
and the Afrikaans Language 


Language policy is a highly emotive political issue because it usually 
substantially defines and unites a people. A principal method in which 
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governments implement their language policy is through a country’s 
educational institutions. In multi-lingual countries, like South Africa, 
which language is used as the medium of instruction in a country’s 
schools is an important issue. To understand the issue of language policy 
at the University of Stellenbosch, it is necessary to understand the issue 
within a broader historical and socio-political context. For centuries, 
most Afrikaners perceived themselves to be an embattled people. Their 
so-called “laager” mentality (the laager is literally a defensive circling of 
the ox-wagons, a symbol which is a central component of the Afrikaner’s 
near mythical Great Trek into the interior) has been an important aspect 
of Afrikaner nationalism. Indeed, while much of the world since the 
1960s has viewed the Afrikaner people as oppressors of South Africa’s 
black majority, many Afrikaners perceived themselves as the oppressed. 
“Politics was not about position, power, nor even programmes. Rather, 
it turned around the basic question of survival. What was at stake was 
nothing less than the continued existence of the Afrikaans language and 
people” (O’Meara 1996, 52). 

Language policy has often played a central role in South Africa’s 
internal conflicts. For example, reacting to British efforts to suppress the 
use of Dutch in the schools, the Peace of Vereeninging, which concluded 
the Boer War, included a provision which “stopped short of making Dutch 
an official language in the new colonies, though it stated that Dutch would 
be taught in the schools where the parents desired it” (Thompson 1990, 144). 
A little more than ten years following the Boer War, as a means of raising 
the importance of Afrikaans, Jan Marais, a wealthy Stellenbosch entrepre- 
neur, established in 1915 a 100 thousand pound fund at Stellenbosch 
University with the condition that “Dutch and Afrikaans would not at the 
College take an inferior position to English” (Viljoen 1977, 177). 

Later, when the National Party came to power in 1948, Afrikaner 
nationalism became ascendant. The National Party successfully utilized 
this nationalism to achieve economic and social benefits for their con- 
stituents, the Afrikaner people. United around their language, the 
Afrikaners took control of the civil service from the white English- 
speakers. For the Afrikaners, according to Julius Jeppe, a professor in 
Stellenbosch’s Department of Public and Development Management 
“the Afrikaans language is a strong common cultural denominator.” In 
the late 1970s, under the leadership of P.W. Botha, the National Party 
undertook a new, less-Afrikaner-centered political strategy. At that 
time, the Party “presented itself as the broad party of all ‘patriotic’ 
whites” (O’Meara 1996, 308). Thus, the Party began to broaden its appeal 
and drew considerably more support from English-speaking whites. 

Another important development in the battle over language policy 
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occurred in 1976, when black schoolchildren in Soweto protested against 
the government’s attempt to impose Afrikaans as the medium of instruc- 
tion in three of the six courses taught in black elementary schools. The 
black schoolchildren reacted to this change in policy by conducting 
protest marches. The government responded brutally and police killed 
more than 200 children and thereby the slaughter at Soweto became a 
rallying cry for the black liberation movement. 

Language policy evokes a visceral reaction among many South 
Africans. It was with this concern in mind that the makers of the new 
South African constitution included within the constitution several 
important provisions relating to language policy. Under the old regime, 
there were two official languages - English and Afrikaans. Under the 
new constitution, its writers chose the unwieldy course of making eleven 
official languages within South Africa, which in effect lowered the status 
of Afrikaans. They also chose “to elevate the status and advance the use 
of these languages [the indigenous African languages]” (Constitution 
1996, Chapter 1, Section 6). Recognizing eleven languages, in effect, 
relegates Afrikaans to a secondary status because it becomes one of many 
languages. Indeed, keeping Stellenbosch an Afrikaans-speaking institu- 
tion has become a central political position for many Afrikaner politi- 
cians, who well understand the symbolic significance of this issue. 

Another consequence of “creating a more level playing field” for the 
country’s eleven official languages was to raise the importance of En- 
glish. Nevertheless, English is the first language of only approximately 
3.4 million South Africans and it only ranks sixth among the eleven 
official languages in that regard, behind Zulu, Xhosa, Afrikaans, North- 
ern Sotho and Setswana, in order of the number of home speakers. On the 
other hand, significantly more blacks speak English as a second lan- 
guage rather than Afrikaans. However, even more importantly, among 
blacks, English is a much more politically acceptable language to use 
than Afrikaans, given the oppressiveness of the previous regime that 
was predominantly led by Afrikaners. 


The University of Stellenbosch 
and Its Place within the South African University System 


There are 21 South African universities. Given the previous 
government’s penchant for racial classification and separation, each 
university primarily served a different population group. Under the 
former apartheid government, there were five predominantly white 
Afrikaans-speaking universities, four predominantly white English- 
speaking universities, and one predominantly white parallel medium 
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university which occupied the top tier of the university system; one 
predominantly brown English-speaking university and one predomi- 
nantly Indian English-speaking university which occupied the middle 
tier; and seven predominantly black English-speaking and two non- 
residential institutions that occupied the bottom tier. (The browns are 
also known in South Africa as “coloureds.” They are a remarkably diverse 
ethnic group united principally by their skin color and the language of 
Afrikaans, which most of them speak as a first language.) Although there 
is no formal system for classifying higher education institutions in South 
Africa, the white predominantly English and Afrikaans-speaking uni- 
versities have vastly superior resources to the other universities, includ- 
ing superior staff judged in terms of their research output and the 
number of faculty who hold doctorates; superior locations and facilities; 
larger endowments; and better students, as judged by their success rate. 

Ten of the country’s 21 universities had a history of being primarily 
reserved for whites. Thus, it is not surprising that white students were 
vastly over represented at the country’s higher educational institutions, 
as were Indian students. Brown students were slightly underrepresented 
and black students were significantly underrepresented. In 1992, blacks 
constituted about 75 percent of the population, but only 37 percent of the 
university students were black. However, recently their numbers have 
begun to rise rapidly. Walter Claassen, Stellenbosch’s Vice-Rector for 
Academic Affairs, estimated that by 1998 black students represented 
countrywide roughly 50 percent of the university population. 

Since the African National Congress assumed political power in 
1994, there have been several changes in the racial demographics of 
South African universities, changes that began before 1994, but recently 
have accelerated. The University of the Western Cape, which was 
formerly designated by the National Party government as being the 
country’s brown university and in the mid 1980s had an overwhelmingly 
brown population, now has a student body that is about two-thirds black. 

The formerly white English-speaking universities have had a signifi- 
cant increase in black students, particularly the University of Cape 
Town, which is now more than 50 percent black. Similarly, the Univer- 
sity of Durban-Westville, the formerly designated Indian university, has 
also seen a large increase in the number of black students. 

With the exception of Stellenbosch, the other formerly white Afri- 
kaans-speaking universities have attracted additional black students by 
offering many of their courses in two languages— English and Afrikaans. 
Stellenbosch’s racial demographics have not changed as significantly, 
largely because it remains primarily an Afrikaans-medium university, 
which has the practical effect of excluding most black university appli- 
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cants. However, three significant demographic changes have occurred at 
Stellenbosch since 1993. Nevertheless, these changes may not be as 
politically acceptable as those that have occurred at other institutions. 


More English Speakers 


The first trend is that the number of English-speakers increased 
from 17.7 percent of the total student population to more than 25.1 
percent of the Stellenbosch population between 1993 to 2000 or in actual 
numbers from 2,597 home English speakers to 5,467 home English 
speakers. The majority of these additional English-speakers are white. 


Faculty members at Stellenbosch provided several explanations for 
the increase. Some interviewees noted that Stellenbosch has become 
more popular because the university is set in a rural area and it is safer 
than many of South Africa’s universities. They also believe that their 
students and their parents choose Stellenbosch for reasons related to 
race - Stellenbosch has become Scuth Africa’s whitest university. Fi- 
nally, Stellenbosch has remained a relatively peaceful campus, fairly 
insulated from the student demonstrations that occurred at other South 
African universities. (The University of the Western Cape and Fort Hare 
were both closed temporarily in 1998, because of student demonstra- 
tions. The demonstrations occurred because the administration decided 
to crack down on the non-payment of fees by students.) 


More Brown Students 
at the Undergraduate and Graduate Levels 


The percentage of brown undergraduate students increased from 
7.3 percent to ten percent between 1993 and 2000. Similarly, the 
percentage of brown graduate students in the same period increased 
from 5.7 percent to approximately 8.5 percent. This increase is attrib- 
utable to several reasons. 

First, many South African students have a tendency to attend univer- 
sities in their home province. (South Africa’s brown population is prima- 
rily located in the Western Cape and the Northern Cape. Stellenbosch 
University is located in the Western Cape.) Given the improved access 
people of color have to institutions that were previously predominantly 
white, many brown students have begun attending local universities. 

Second, approximately, 80 percent of the brown population speak 
Afrikaans as their first language. Indeed, they are often referred to as 
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“brown Afrikaners.” Stellenbosch, alone among the formerly white 
Afrikaans-speaking universities remains primarily an Afrikaans-speak- 
ing institution. 

Third, many browns are politically conservative. Many of them may 
be more attracted to Stellenbosch because it is more politically and 
socially conservative than the politically left-wing University of the 
Western Cape, which was the university previously reserved for them by 
the apartheid government. 


More Black Students 


The percentage of black students increased dramatically between 
1993 and 2000 from 2.8 percent to 19.7 percent of the entire student body. 
In actual numbers, the number of black students increased from 171 to 
4,300. Although this increase is dramatic, it occurred primarily because 
of a distance-learning program introduced in 1998 that currently enrolls 
more than 3,600 students, a majority of whom are black. There was also 
a large increase in black students within the public management and 
business graduate programs, both of which are taught in English. 


Language Policy at the University of Stellenbosch 


The University of Stellenbosch is quite forthright about its language 
policy. Indeed, a statement about the university’s language policy is 
highlighted on the first page of the University Calendar. In part, it states: 


It is the primary task of the University of Stellenbosch to excel in the 
transmission of existing knowledge and in the creation of new knowledge. 
It is at the same time an essential part of the University’s task to serve 
South Africa as an inclusive Afrikaans-language institution for all wishing 
to receive their university training at the University of Stellenbosch. It is 
also part of the University’s task to help develop the Afrikaans language 
as a vehicle of scholarship and science. (Calendar 1998, Part 1) 


Furthermore, the University of Stellenbosch Act of 1992, legislation 
which authorizes the university, states that the “language medium of the 
University is Afrikaans” (University of Stellenbosch Act 1992, Section 
16). Nevertheless, in recent years, the governing bodies of the university 
have made some accommodations to students who are not proficient in 
Afrikaans. Specifically, the University’s Calendar, which in 1998 was 
published in English for the first time, reads: 


Assistance to students other than Afrikaans mother-language speak- 
ers to make it practicable for them to receive their academic instruction 
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here is an established practice at the University, and the University 
will extend this by the flexible application of its policy, a policy that 
includes measures such as these: students are free to write their tests 
and examinations in English; (where necessary and at the lecturer’s 
discretion) questions in class may be dealt with in English and oral 
examinations may be conducted in English; all faculties have the 
authority to make arrangements at the post-graduate level for the use 
of the language of communication that will best accommodate students 
and groups; specially devised language programmes are presented at 
the University; and the University is constantly seeking further means 
by which to make itself more accessible still to students lacking a 
command of Afrikaans. (Calendar 1998, Part 1) 


Despite these accommodations, the on-campus black undergraduate 
population at Stellenbosch remains low, because most black students are 
not fluent in Afrikaans. To its credit, the University has also made an 
effort to reach out to more black and brown students by conducting a 
variety of outreach and bridging transition programs. According to John 
Swanepoel, the Director of Academic Support Services, Stellenbosch 
targets various high schools with students which are overwhelmingly 
black and brown in the Western, Eastern and Northern Cape for the 
purpose of improving their capacity to teach math and science courses in 
the hope that more black and brown students will enroll at Stellenbosch. 
When students of color come to Stellenbosch, they also have the opportu- 
nity to participate in a bridging program targeted at improving their skills 
in math and science. In addition, these students have the option of 
lengthening their degree program—completing one year of courses in two 
years. Furthermore, mentor and tutor programs are also available. 

Nevertheless, in recent years there has been little change in the 
racial composition of the faculty. As of 1998, there were only four black 
faculty members, three of whom were located in the African Languages 
Department. There were only a handful of brown faculty members, few 
of whom hold senior rank. Entry into the teaching ranks of Stellenbosch 
by black people is also limited by language policy. Newly-hired faculty 
members, who are non-Afrikaans speakers, are required to become 
proficient in Afrikaans within two years after being hired or else face the 
prospect of not having their contract extended. This policy has the 
practical effect of limiting the number of black and international staff. 
Thus, the Stellenbosch faculty remains a very insular one. Amazingly, 75 
percent of the teaching staff hold at least one degree from Stellenbosch, 
making the university a highly particularistic institution. 

The University’s primary governing body, the University Council has 
also been restricted, although since the ANC attained power it has become 
slightly less so. The University Council is composed of 31 members. In the 
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past, Stellenbosch’s University Council has been virtually an all-male 
conservative Afrikaner club. In recent years it has become slightly less so 
because more outsiders have been appointed to the Council. 


Policy Alternatives 
that Stellenbosch Administrators Considered 


Recently the Stellenbosch administration considered several alter- 
natives regarding its language policy. They were: 


1. Privatize Stellenbosch University. 


2. Continue to allow departments to develop their own language 
policies sometimes without the approval of the Faculty Senate. 


3. Adopt dual medium. Teach the same course in both English 
and Afrikaans. 


4. Institute parallel medium throughout the university. Offer 
virtually all courses in English and Afrikaans. 


5. Adopt parallel medium in only a few specified courses and 
related programs. 


6. Teach courses only in English. 


7. Issue a centralized policy on language policy that maintains 
Stellenbosch as a largely Afrikaans-speaking institution at the 
undergraduate level and primarily an English-speaking institu- 
tion at the graduate level. This policy would largely maintain the 
status quo. 


Privatize Stellenbosch University 


This was the most extreme of the alternatives. It was an alternative 
the administration would consider if, in the administration’s opinion, the 
government pushed them too hard. If Stellenbosch chooses to privatize, 
there would have been reduced pressure on it to change its language 
policy. Walter Claassen estimated that it would cost private funders 
approximately three billion rand (approximately $500 million) to meet 
this objective. However such a course would not have been desirable 
since it would be expensive and it would stigmatize Stellenbosch, 
eventually separating it from the larger national and international 
community just as those barriers had started to come down. 
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Continue to Allow Departments 
To Experiment with Their Own Language Policies 


In the mid-1990s, some departments launched their own language 
policies without the approval of the Faculty Senate. For example, the 
Economics Department offered some of their larger courses in both 
English and Afrikaans. Being a large department with a considerable 
number of majors, the Economics Department was able to do this without 
increasing the teaching load of their instructors. 

On the other hand, the General Linguistics Department also experi- 
mented with parallel medium for a period of three years. However, their 
experiment was substantially different. The General Linguistics De- 
partment not only had considerably fewer majors and much smaller 
courses than the Economics Department, but they also offered all of their 
courses in parallel medium. Not benefiting from an economy of scale, as 
the Economics Department was able to do, the General Linguistics 
Department accommodated the parallel medium approach by offering 
twice as many courses with the same number of faculty, thus effectively 
doubling each faculty member’s teaching workload. This experiment had 
the effect of greatly reducing the department’s commitment to research. 
Indeed, after this policy was instituted, research that had accounted for 
40 percent of a faculty member’s evaluation was reduced to 10 percent. 
Not satisfied with the parallel medium approach, the General Linguis- 
tics adopted a dual medium approach in 1998. 


Adopt the Dual Medium Approach 


In the dual medium approach both Afrikaans and English are used 
regularly in the classroom. In the General Linguistics Department, most 
lectures are presented in Afrikaans, whereas most overheads are pre- 
sented in English. Rudolph Botha, the head of the Department describes 
the presentation as “an integrated one.” The lecture/discussions are 
supplemented every week with tutorial sessions. One of the sessions is 
conducted in Afrikaans, the other is conducted in English. 

Many of South Africa’s elementary and high schools, especially the 
nation’s smaller schools which may have only a few native English 
speakers, have been using the dual medium approach for some time. 
Nevertheless, a disadvantage of this approach is that inevitably not as 
much course material is covered when this approach is employed. 
Furthermore, in the General Linguistics Department, like other depart- 
ments which may want to supplement classroom lectures/discussions 
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with tutorials, professors and/or graduate assistants will have signifi- 
cantly more student contact hours. 


Adopt Parallel Medium throughout the University 


Mhlobo Jadezeweni, a black lecturer in the African Languages 
Department stated, “Without parallel medium, the image of the Univer- 
sity will not be a good one.” Indeed, every other formerly Afrikaans- 
speaking university has adopted the parallel medium approach through- 
out their institutions and as a consequence of doing so each of them has 
experienced a large increase in black enrollment. However, many of the 
author’s interviewees suggested that these institutions became parallel 
medium institutions in order to bolster their enrollments—a problem 
that does not confront Stellenbosch. 

Nevertheless, adopting a parallel medium approach has not been 
popular with many of the academics at these formerly Afrikaans- 
speaking institutions. Their experience is similar to what happened in 
Stellenbosch’s General Linguistics Department. When teaching workload 
doubles, what suffers is research productivity. As a consequence, van 
Wyk and Claassen, Stellenbosch’s rector and vice-rector, stated that they 
constantly get calls from academics at these institutions who are in 
search of posts at Stellenbosch. 


Adopt Parallel Medium in a Few Specific Programs and Courses 


Walter Claassen expressed a preference for adopting a parallel 
medium approach in a few programs and courses, specifically those that 
have a broad appeal. This more limited model would build on the 
example established by Stellenbosch’s Economics Department. In this 
plan, non-Afrikaans speakers would have been able to complete their 
degree without having to take a course in Afrikaans. Their course 
selection would be significantly more limited than the course selection 
available to Afrikaans-speaking students, but enough courses would be 
taught in English to make such a program possible. If this approach 
becomes the primary way in which the language policy at Stellenbosch 
is altered it would probably only marginally increase black enrollment 
and thus would undoubtedly be unacceptable to the Government. 


Adopt an English Only Policy 


None of my interviewees advocated that Stellenbosch should adopt 
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an English only policy. Even Annie Gagiano, a lecturer in the English 
Department and erstwhile critic of the administration, only went so far 
in her interview with the author as to advocate that Stellenbosch should 
adopt more “user-friendly policies for English speakers.” Of course, such 
a policy would alienate the vast majority of the Afrikaner community, 
most of whom are greatly attached to their language and fear that the 
Afrikaans language will die out. An English-only policy would unfortu- 
nately have been interpreted by much of the Afrikaner public as an 
outright capitulation to the ANC Government. Furthermore, given the 
ideological proclivities of Stellenbosch’s senior administration and the 
similar viewpoint of most of its senior faculty, it is almost inconceivable 
that such a policy would be voluntarily instituted. 

However, such a policy would maintain Stellenbosch’s status as a 
research institution, obviating the need for establishing either a paral- 
lel or dual medium, and would quell its on-going battles with the ANC 
Government. Certainly English-only institutions in South Africa like 
the University of Cape Town and the University of Witswatersrand, 
unlike Stellenbosch, do not face the problems associated with offering 
parallel or dual medium, because there is no demand on them to offer 
courses in Afrikaans. 

Nevertheless, although Afrikaans remains the lingua franca at the 
undergraduate level, the research output of Stellenbosch’s academics 
and would-be academics is increasingly being produced in English. This 
has changed dramatically in recent years as South Africa’s isolation from 
the international academic community has dissipated. According to 
Johan Groenewald, the Senior Director for Research at Stellenbosch, 
Stellenbosch academics write 90 percent of their journal articles in 
English, 60 percent of their books are written in English, 100 percent of 
their international conference papers and 95 percent of their national 
conference papers. In addition, 67 percent of all Stellenbosch disserta- 
tions are written in English. 


Maintain the Status Quo 


To maintain the status quo would be a politically risky alternative. 
The ANC Government clearly wants Stellenbosch University and other 
government-funded institutions to be more accessible to English speak- 
ers. They have made their feelings known in the South African Consti- 
tution, the Higher Education Act, a white paper the Government issued 
on higher education and in speeches and other public pronouncements. 
Stellenbosch receives roughly 50 percent of its funding from the Govern- 
ment and to openly challenge the Government on this politically sensi- 
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tive issue could result in some kind of reprisal from the Government, 
quite possibly a reduction in funding. 

On the other hand, according to Erwin Schwella, Stellenbosch’s 
Director of the School of Public and Development Management, “The 
Stellenbosch idea is linked to the Afrikaans language. The University 
of Stellenbosch is not very popular with the international donor 
community. Its support base is in the Afrikaans community.” The 
Stellenbosch senior administration clearly did not want to alienate that 
community. Furthermore, Stellenbosch’s senior administrators are 
also part of that community. 

Thus, the senior administration walks a fine line. On the one hand, 
they do not want to alienate their primary funders, the Government. On 
the other hand they do not want to alienate their primary constituency, 
the Afrikaner community. 

One alternative that Stellenbosch administrators considered and 
are still trying to implement is to appeal more to brown students, whose 
first language is usually Afrikaans. Indeed, in recent years, the number 
of brown students at Stellenbosch has been increasing much more than 
the number of black students, particularly at the undergraduate level. 
By increasing the number of brown students, the authorities at 
Stellenbosch can claim correctly that Stellenbosch’s student body is 
increasingly being represented by people of color, even if the on-campus 
black population grows only marginally. Johan Groenewald, the 
University’s Director of Research, summarized the University’s current 
policy as follows Stellenbosch is accessible on the graduate level: 


@ Stellenbosch will not offer parallel medium or some other 
arrangement when it doesn’t pay, except in special circum- 
stances. 


@ If Stellenbosch offers a unique course, they will offer it in 
English only or in parallel medium. (For example, Stellenbosch’s 
Forestry program is offered in English and is the only Forestry 
Program on the African continent.) 


Conclusion 


The Stellenbosch administrators, at least for the time being, chose 
the last alternative. They tried to contain the political firestorm by 
declaring in their public statements a tolerance for linguistic diversity. 
They also greatly increased their black enrollment by offering an off- 
campus distance-learning program that usually is offered in the me- 
dium of English. Thus, they are able to increase their black enrollment, 
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but still maintain Afrikaans as the principal medium of instruction in 
their on-campus classes. 

Nevertheless, the University of Stellenbosch, like other former 
bastions of white privilege, is slowly beginning to adapt to the new South 
Africa. Although Stellenbosch’s faculty and student body is still over- 
whelmingly white, policies in recent years have been instituted to 
provide for more racial integration. What is happening at Stellenbosch 
is occurring throughout South Africa. Policy makers are making choices 
— choices in which they must weigh the importance of ethnic identity as 
opposed to the importance of a national identity. Stellenbosch is emblem- 
atic of that debate. 

Stellenbosch’s administrators can concoct numerous reasons why 
Stellenbosch should not change its language policy in a fundamental way: 


@ It costs too much. 


@ Stellenbosch should appeal to people in its national catchment 
area and therefore it is unrealistic to expect it to exactly reflect 
that country’s racial and ethnic make-up. 


@ Implementing parallel medium or dual medium on a wide- 
spread basis will cause faculty to seek jobs elsewhere. 


@ The country should maintain several Afrikaans-speaking univer- 
sities for the sake of reinforcing the Afrikaner’s cultural heritage. 


@ Some brown students from rural areas are not fluent in English. 


All of these arguments appear to be reasonable ones. However, they are 
made less reasonable when one considers that the legacy of apartheid 
lives on in South Africa. In the author’s view, the legacy of apartheid 
should be further disestablished at Stellenbosch, whether it is through 
widespread use of parallel medium, dual medium or significantly more 
use of English as the language of instruction at the undergraduate level. 
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